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of union for good works which fills all the spaces between 
the churches. It is not many years since even brave 
men hesitated to take the risk of compromising themselves 
by extending Christian courtesy to representatives of 
beliefs opposed to their own. It is a great gain to see 
and to acknowledge the fact that each church and each 
individual may stand for the form of faith which seems 
to be of supreme importance, and at the same time may 
recognize the rights and duties which are binding on all 
members of a community without reference to creeds 
and without risk of having their loyalty impeached. 
‘The meetings are so numerous that no one could at- 
tend them all, but the daily papers are disposed to give 
much space to reports of them. In our limited space we 
could scarcely do more than print a skeleton programme 
of the proceedings, but the enterprise has our most 
cordial sympathy. 
& 


THE proposed abolition of the concordat by the 
French government is in itself remarkable enough to 
mark an epoch in the religious history of the world. But, 
coming as it does in the midst of a crowd of other epoch- 
making events of first-class importance, it will attract 
but little attention. We have been saying that the physi- 
cal progress made in the last fifty years equals all that 
was brought to pass in any one thousand years of the 
history of mankind. We have become familiar also 
with the assertion that morally the world was only marking 
time or even slipping backward. But, when the dust 
and smoke of our present contentions have cleared away, 
our children, writing history, will say that in these early 
years of the new century the prayers and toil and hopes 
of many generations came to sudden fulfilment in the 
quick expansion of civil and religious liberty and the 
recognition of the rights of conscience the world over. 


od 


Tuer death of Rev. William R. Alger removes one of 
the few who have remained to us of that group of scholars 
who began their work in the middle of the last century. 
Although he was graduated at no college, from the time 
when he entered the Harvard Divinity School he showed 
scholarly tastes and aptitudes which quickly attracted 
the attention of those who were competent to judge in 
such matters and gave him a high position in the literary 
world. Because of declining health he had been for some 
years somewhat withdrawn from public observation, yet 
it is not many years since he preached with all the old- 
time grace and vigor. Asan author he had not of late 
years been productive, but in the full tide of his career 
few men were better known than he. 


& 


THE coming summer a plan will be well under way to 
raise two millions and a half for Harvard University. 
Bishop Lawrence, president of the association of the 
alumni, is chairman of an efficient committee. The 
probability is that the work will be accomplished with 
ease. On the last two commencement days President 
Eliot has been able to announce great gifts to the univer- 
sity, but they were such as could not be used for general 
purposes. Mr. J. P. Morgan gave a million dollars to 
aid in carrying out the great building scheme of the Har- 
vard Medical School. Later Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
gave a like sum, but on condition that $765,000 should 
be secured elsewhere and paid in before Jan. 1, 
igo4. To this fund Mrs. C. P. Huntington contributed 
$250,000. Mr. Rockefeller extended the time, and the 
payments have all been made. But this vast sum does 
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not bring relief to the college or to the Divinity School, 
of which the respective incomes are insufficient. With 
a large fund provided for general purposes without 
restrictions, deficits can be met, improvements can be 
made, and work extended in whatever direction may 
be desirable. 


Washington and Lincoln. 


Last Sunday was Lincoln’s birthday, next Wednes- 
day will be Washington’s. Coming so near to each other 
it would be well if the two might be included in one joint 
celebration. As in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Patriot’s Day has taken the place of the ancient Fast 
Day, why not have for the whole nation a Patriot’s Day 
in February? Washington and Lincoln in the minds 
of the people are joined together. They represent the 
same ideals of patriotic devotion and service to the coun- 
try. They represent also two high types of character 
coming out of the extremes of social conditions in Amer- 
ica. Washington was rich, aristocratic, a slave-holder, 
a country gentleman of high estate, fine manners, and 
a heritage of tradition which made him of necessity a 
typical representative of everything that was high-bred 
in American life and society. Abraham Lincoln, al- 
though coming from ancestors in every way as honor- 
able and enlightened as were those of George Washington, 
was born at a place and time when his family had fallen 
out of the ancestral nest, and. was exposed to all the 
hazards of poverty in a community which had lost the 
impulse of education and tradition. Yet these two, 
representing extremes of conditions, came out upon the 
same high table-land of ideal Americanism: 

It would be well to have these contrasts leading up to 
this wonderful unity presented in one sketch of the ideal 
American. In his time Washington shared the life of 
those who were his neighbors and friends, and was ex- 
posed to all the temptations that go with luxurious habits 
of eating and drinking, with the free spending of money, 
with the risking of large sums in lotteries and gambling, 
and with the demoralization of the slave-trade. Wash- 
ington counted it no sin to own and manage a distillery; 
but, brought up in the midst of influences of this kind 
which proved fatal to the character and even lives of 
many of his luxurious young companions, he came out of 
all customs and temptations with a clean conscience and 
pure heart, a strong will, and an impulse to devote him- 
self with all his powers and possessions to the service 
of the common people. 

Abraham Lincoln grew up among perils still more 
evident and formidable. It has been the fashion for 
some to exaggerate the rude, gross, and unlovely traits of 
the people with whom he lived, and even of his own char- 
acter in youth and manhood; but others have drawn a 
picture of him from which all these things were excluded. 
The truth probably is that he was a man of the people, 
that he thought, spoke, and acted like the people with 
whom he grew up; but we have ho reason to believe that 
at any time in his life the heart and conscience of the 
man were soiled by anything which was essentially 
wrong. He early gained the reputation for perfect 
honesty. As he grew in mental stature, his moral nat- 
ure developed; and, just as he put off the awkward gar- 
ments of his youth and put on the garb of civilization, so 
he dropped the externals which were awkward and gross 
and assumed the manners and speech of a high-minded 
gentleman. : 

We cannot imagine Washington with his stately dignity 
and Lincoln with his jovial familiarity meeting on a com- 
mon level of sociability, They would not have been at 
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ease with each other. They would not have understood 
each other, or readily have entered into the intimacies of 
friendship. And yet, when they came to the discussion 
of principles fundamental in the republic and policies 
essential to the perpetuity of justice and liberty, they 
would have needed no interpreter or go-between. They 
would have spoken a common language and have bowed 
before ideals common to them both and paramount in 
their lives. ‘Therefore we couple in this brief notice of 
their passing birthdays the two men and the services they 
rendered. ‘The one was the founder, the other the saviour, 
of the republic. It may be that the republic would have 
been founded had there been no Washington, and saved 
had there been no Lincoln; but it would not have been 
quite the same country that we now have, glorified as it is 
by the traditions which link these two men together and 
make them the personal representatives of imperishable 
ideals. 


“A Song of Degrees.” 


The letter from Dr. Barrows printed in our last num- 
ber raises a general question concerning the degrees con- 
ferred on clergymen which, while not of pressing impor- 
tance, may deserve passing notice. Unitarian ministers 
to a greater extent than those of any other denomina- 
tion are passed over in the distribution of degrees by the 
universities and colleges of America. The case cited by 
Dr. Barrows is not singular. In the city of Boston, for 
instance, excepting the elders, Dr. Hale and Dr. Ames, 
no Unitarian minister has received an honorary degree. 
In New York and Brooklyn Dr. Savage stands alone, 
excepting Dr. Brundage, who has the degree of Ph.D. 
In other large cities like Louisville, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, there are no Unitarian doctors of divinity. 

The reason for this state of things lies close at hand and 
is twofold. Unitarians, as might be expected, do not 
attract such honors so readily as ministers who are in the 
old historic churches. But the more evident reason is 
that Unitarians have nowhere in America any institu- 
tion that confers honorary degrees. Harvard College, 
of which the Unitarians voluntarily surrendered the con- 
trol, confers now and then an honorary degree on a Uni- 
tarian minister. The Harvard Divinity School being 
a part of the university, never conferred degrees of this 
kind even when it was a Unitarian school. Some years 
since the trustees of the Meadville Theological School 
discussed the propriety of exercising the legal right con- 
ferred by its charter of conferring honorary degrees upon 
its graduates and other worthy persons. All the trustees 
who were ministers, the present writer being one, op- 
posed the plan, and it was laid upon the table. 

Our Universalist brethren are in this respect more 
highly favored. They have institutions which confer the 
honors so freely that a few years ago, at a joint meeting 
of Universalist and Unitarian Clubs of New York, we 
noted the fact that every Universalist minister present 
had the title D.D., while none of the Unitarian ministers 
had the right to put these magical letters after their 
names. 

In his last report President Eliot, speaking of the de- 
gree of Ph.D., says that, of the forty-seven men who re- 
ceived it last June, ‘‘thirty-seven are already engaged 
in the pursuit of a learned profession.” He also says, 
“The Harvard degree of Ph.D. leads with tolerable 
certainty to immediate employment in an appropriate 
calling.”” All such degrees have a social value and a 
money value. For this reason they are eagerly sought 
by many. All such honors ought to stand for some- 
thing higher and better than these things, but unfort- 
unately the insistence on their lower values has to a 
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certain extent reduced their importance as testimonials 
of ripe scholarship and seasoned wisdom. But so far as 
Unitarians are concerned the absence of these degrees 
means nothing, because other considerations than the 
worthiness of our ministers have caused the famine which 
we are discussing. If worthiness judged by the popular 
standard were taken into the account, we have half a 
hundred men who in,any other denomination might 
chant their song of degrees, as those to whom is given 
the power of noting such distinctions would readily admit. 
Such being the case, it makes little difference to those 
who, because they are members of our fellowship, are 
obliged to put up with this slight privation of honors. 

As among our ministers in active service there are 
but two of those graduated at Harvard College who 
are doctors of divinity, we may predict with a near ap- 
proach to certainty that any Unitarian minister who is 
also a graduate of that college will not have an honorary 
degree. If there is any disadvantage to any one coming 
out of this state of things, it is without remedy, but not 
therefore dishonorable. ‘The probability certainly is that 
a graduate of Harvard University is quite as likely in 
the long run to be worthy of academic distinctions as 
the graduates of other colleges and universities, even 
though he be weighted with the disability of Unitarian- 
ism. Other colleges naturally look for candidates among 
their own alumni; but in the great constituency of Har- 
vard University Unitarian ministers are like the peas 
in the soup furnished at college commons a hundred 
years ago, described then in Virgil’s phrase as rari nantes 
m gurgute vasto. 

In the changes which are likely to come, it is to be 
reckoned among the probabilities that a few years hence 
the president of the university will not be a Unitarian. 
What will then happen to affect the standing of Unita- 
rians in the academic world no one can tell. It may be— 
and there are signs pointing in that direction—that in 
order to show their independence of sectarian limita- 
tion other colleges will become more generous in the be- 
stowal of their favors, so that the ministry of the Uni- 
tarian Church will not continue to be, as it is now, con- 
spicuous for the lack of the tokens which have been de- 
vised to show that the men who are selected to wear 
them are worthy to be described as well-educated min- 
isters and learned men. But, whatever may happen, 
the community at large is not so much impressed by such 
distinctions as one might imagine. Mental power and 
discipline together with good character show themselves 
in any personality, and make their impression upon the 
people. We doubt whether William R. Alger would 
have been more highly esteemed if he had been a 
Doctor of Divinity. 


Joyous Revival. 


In Wales, and some other places at home and abroad, 
a new form of religious awakening is going on,—a revival 
of spiritual happiness without gloom or fearful looking 
forward to judgment, but bringing with it peace, be- 
nignity, and tender, reverent sentiments of love to God 
and to man. 

Such a revival, resting on the essentials of faith, and 
leaving aside dogma, creed, and hard theological prob- 
lems, is a beautiful advance on the old, popular style of 
“getting religion.’ It is not the result of terror of God’s 
wrath and a future state of punishment, but a quickening 
of the spirit toward the deepest truths, a thirst for the 
water of life, a desire to centre the being on the things 
that endure. 

Is not the world awaking to the fact that the condi- 
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tions of the religious life are simple, a few plain rules of 
conduct, and the inward®posture of the soul toward God, 
which does not rest so much upon the understanding, 
as upon the movements of the heart? If the Father is 
found by the prodigal son, he does not receive home the 
truant and wanderer with threats and warnings, but he 
opens his arms and takes his child upon his breast. 

A religion that brings joy with it, that emancipates 
from worry, evil anticipations, dark suspicions, that 
makes each day holy, each moment an opportunity for 
right living, how sadly it is needed! How old hatreds 
would vanish, old prejudices wither, in new apprecia- 
tions and mental adjustments! How envy and bitter 
cynicism would disappear! How prohibitions and re- 
strictions not based on God’s verities and the highest 
commandments would lose their superstitious force, 
until men who believed themselves bound would find the 
shackles falling from their spirits and leaving them free to 
obey the law of self-government and the law of love! 

The moral world for long centuries was overspread by 
religious gloom. ‘Thou shalt not” was the first and 
great commandment over writing, and hiding the greater 
one according to the dictate of Jesus. Now this sad text 
of doom is erasing, to show beneath the beautiful and 
holy command of love and charity. 

It is indeed well to hold joyous revivals where men 
may read signs of hope and cheer in each other’s faces, 
and the good gospel of reconciliation to a Father’s will 
ever working in man and in his universe. It were well 
that these glad tidings should preach and pray and sing 
themselves into the human heart. We may try to live 
without faith as thousands do, rooted in the thin and shift- 
ing soil of the material life; but there is only one per- 
manent and abiding form of happiness,—that which 
suffuses the whole of existence with the effulgence of 
the spirit, free in its worship of the highest and best, which 
is God. 

We were taught long ago that religion had no part in 
the simple, common life of daily needs and duties. It 
had a stern and repulsive side turned away from humble 
needs. The man or woman of sweetest temper, most 
generous self-abnegation, was perhaps a religious 
reprobate, clothed in the “filthy rags of self-righteous- 
ness.’”’ How strange those distorted views sound now to 
such as believe in salvation by character and in relig- 
ion as the most natural exercise of the being, the flower 
upon our humanity, the crown of the good life not 
restrictive, not superstitious or creed bound, but free in 
the liberty of truth, justice, and righteousness. 

The religion of asceticism and gloom still has its ad- 
vocates, but they are dwindling before the broadening 
light of a rational and yet a spiritual faith. The periph- 
ery of the other life has in a measure been so extended 
as to include this. Our heaven may begin here if we 
believe so: our hell certainly will if we transgress the laws 
of God. Infinite good has come from the abridgment of 
other worldliness and the conviction that God’s scheme 
for here and hereafter must be a seamless garment, a 
development consonant with a great plan of which he 
is the author, and in which we may be helpers, coworkers 
with God if we will. The thought is elevating, inspir- 
ing. If present habitually before the mind, it can lift 
us out of the hollows and depressions of this sphere and 
make us joyous in our faith. 

This spirit is yearning to dwell among men, to share 
the simple, plain life, to make bread sweet, labor reward- 
ing, rest delightful, home a consecrated place, love a 
sacrament, and the whole being luminous with new and 
holy thoughts and impulses. Gladly this spirit will 
come into the palace and the hovel of the laborer, for 
God has put a new song into the mouth. He has re- 
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vealed his universe as boundless, his spirit as universal. 
We need not wait for any mysterious change. We have 
but to report all things to him, and live a life of love and 
service. Our sin is a shadow that hides us from him. 
The worst of all possible punishments is to suffer this 
shadow to seem permanent. 

Weare learning that religion is no new element brought 
by impact or mysterious shock, but a heightening and 
revivifying of all the powers of the soul, like the bloom 
on the plant, the song in the bird, the flush of beauty 
over the landscape, the blush of the dawn, the crown 
of glory, the supreme good of life. Nothing else has 
wings and will bear us over the abysses of life, over its 
places of blood and tears, and tune our spirits to the 
great song of those who have conquered, and are bearing 
their banners home in triumph. 


The Office of Play. 


Nothing should be more carefully provided for about 
a country home than sports and game. This should 
not be left to the ingenuity of the children, but croquet 
grounds and tennis courts and room for athletic contests 
should constitute a part of your foresight. All of these 
games not only lighten work, but they prepare the body 
for the easy accomplishment of work. If you will study 
a game of lawn tennis, you will see that it creates an 
easy co-operation between hand and eye. It is a pecul- 
iarly instructive game, while croquet works directly to 
teach accuracy of judgment. The author of ‘‘Making 
a Home in the Country”’ says: ‘‘I have seen young col- 
legians show at first the most astoundingly untrained 
perception of the relation of things and of spaces and of 
the effect of a blow, yet after a while develop peculiar 
skill and aptness of judgment. They got a certain prac- 
tical education from play which they did not get from 
theoretical mathematics or from physics and psychology.” 

The opinion has prevailed heretofore that playing 
was to be tolerated at least, if not encouraged, among 
quite young people, but that for young men and women 
play had no specific office to perform. It stood strictly 
as a relaxation from work. Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
however, takes the position that play is intended to 
bring out not only physical, but moral and intellectual 
strength,—that it has its place, and a very important 
place, in education. ‘‘Exercise,’’ he says, ‘‘is literally 
the mother of the brain. Every play worth the name 
develops not merely strength, endurance, and sweet- 
ness, but also alertness, quickness of response, coolness, 
balance, wariness, and judgment that is both sound and 
swift.” 

The individuality of young people must be taken into 
account in play as well as in study. Working in a gar- 
den plot is to one boy absolute sport, to another toil. 
Some are prompted by heredity to constantly endeavor 
to construct, while in others the mechanical genius is 
lacking. A recent writer says: ‘‘While my shop-door 
is open, it is impossible to induce two of my boys to come 
with the rest of us for a game of croquet. To them there 
is a certain sort of delight in handling tools, and a shav- 
ing of steel from the lathe is more beautiful than the 
nicest curve given to a baseball.’ Then there are chil- 
dren who are naturally marine biologists—preferring 
a frog-pond to an athletic field. While these are pad- 
dling in the water or gathering salamanders, others are 
just as devoted to jumping bars and casting the hammer. 
These latter are not the idlers any more than the former; 
for, mark you, this ball-playing is training the muscle 
and the eye. The ball-player for some reason has to be 
counted upon as constituting a good, large fraction of 
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any group of boys, while many of the girls are just as de- 
voted to games of prisoners’ base, or even basket ball or 
hockey. 

We have not yet got far enough away from the sav- 
age, or perhaps the wild life, so that we shall not find a 
large percentage of our young folk whose dreams of pleas- 
ure are associated with hunting, fishing, and wood life. 
Their natural expression of sport and pleasure is found 
in ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” and ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson.” 
Their happiness would not be complete if they could not 
sometimes escape from the crowd. Perhaps the higher 
form of this solitariness is found in rural architecture, 
landscape gardening, and even in poetry. What is it 
that is left in us, in the way of heredity, that sustains a 
desire to climb trees and dig caves—where the imagina- 
tion can run riot? 

Dr. Hutchinson tells us that those children who are 
not allowed to enter school until eight or ten years of 
age, growing with more physical vigor, soon overtake 
those who enter school earlier by several years. Let the 
surroundings of a child be simple and normal, and he is 
pretty sure to learn to use his brain wisely—very much 
as he learns to use his legs and his arms by being nor- 
mally let alone. ‘‘The young child is continually reach- 
ing out through his senses to lay hold upon everything 
about him, to test it, to know about it, to see what its 
relation to himself may be, to see if he can use it, and 
make something for himself out of it. This is one of 
the finest things about country life, that the children 
can grow up after a natural manner, with broader sym- 
pathies, and, if wisely directed, a higher morale of 
character.” 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


To the Rescue. 


When a human body receives a severe wound, there 
sets in an immediate struggle for the restoration of 
health. All the vital forces of the body are concentrated 
upon the endangered spot until nothing but the scar re- 
mains. If there be insufficient vitality in the body, the 
wound conquers and ushers in death. We ought to apply 
this same method of rescue to the life of the body eccle- 
siastic. In scriptural phrase the Church is the body of 
Christ; and, if any little section of it becomes enfeebled, 
the way to help that enfeebled local church is to pour 
into it the vitality of the Church at large. If this be al- 
ways done, and if there exist genuine vitality and power 
in the Church as a whole, this process will always rescue 
the enfeebled members. Any criminal possessed of 
reason and some degree of intellectual capacity can be 
brought to a good life if a sufficient number of persons 
take enough trouble over him. Human brotherhood is 
a power that works for salvation from sin. 

In exactly the same way, if enough persons take enough 
trouble in behalf of the enfeebled church, and keep at 
the work of rescue long enough, what can they meet but 
success? It is well enough for an enfeebled society to 
secure a gift of money from the American Unitarian 
Association which in that grant represents the churches 
at large, but our denomination has had long experience 
in this method of rendering assistance with results 
which, on the whole, are very unsatisfactory. The 
churches thus assisted are simply kept alive. They are 
not invigorated. The denominational weakness is not 
healed. It seems to me the thing we ought to do when 
any church has lost heart and begins to decrease in num- 
bers and in power is to throw out the vital forces of the 
denomination to the rescue. Here, let us say, is a little 
society which finds itself unable to meet its financial ob- 
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ligations, and for that reason, as well as for others, finds 
its membership steadily decreasing, although all round 
about it there may be a large population. Suppose that 
the neighboring ministers and churches were to under- 
take the salvation of that little society, were to go in 
large numbers to attend all its services, were to cultivate 
individual acquaintance with its members who are still 
faithful, though despairing, and were to keep up this 
demonstration of brotherhood until courage returned 
and the membership of the society in question began to 
grow because of the awakened interest in the population 
round about. This would be an efficient application of 


- the spirit of brotherhood. 


As the body can heal its wounds if it is vigorous 
enough, so can Unitarians working altogether on a criti- 
cal point conquer the religious indifference of the sur- 
rounding population. Our splendid faith gives us the 
vitality. Our individual ability gives us the efficiency. 
If our spirit of brotherhood is strong enough to give us 
the patience needed, we can rally enough agencies around 
every enfeebled society to conquer its feebleness and 
lift it into strength, happiness, and usefulness. 

This word is not thrown out at haphazard. <A church 
laboring under great difficulties has been selected, and, 
instead of giving it an appropriation of money, we are 
going to provide it with a generous and long-sustained 
contribution of Unitarian brotherliness. I venture to 
predict the salvation of that church by this rally of its 
neighbors. As soon as our Unitarian patience has been 
tested a little in this matter, I shall have something more 
to say about it, and I bespeak the eager interest of all 
our people. For, if the endeavor wins the success we 
anticipate, it may prove the opening of a new era in the 
history of liberal Christianity in America. 

CHARLES E. Sr. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


THE opening of an economic struggle of far-reaching 
possibilities in Kansas was indicated on last Friday when 
the Standard Oil Company announced its withdrawal 
from the State as a result of an agitation in the State 
legislature looking to the establishment of a State oil 
refinery with a distributive equipment. The bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of such an enterprise was 
passed by the Kansas Senate a fortnight ago and was 
before the House with every promise of its early passage, 
when the Standard Oil Company announced the step 
which was regarded as an attempt to exert pressure on 
public opinion with a view to preventing the enactment 
of the pending legislation. The withdrawal of the 
Standard Oil from Kansas created a profound impres- 
sion, especially in the oil-producing States. A _ side- 
light upon this situation is furnished by formal charges 
in the Kansas lower House that the powerful corpora- 
tion of which John D. Rockefeller is the guiding spirit 
had made a systematic effort to block the passage of the 
bill by corrupt means. 

ad 


AFTER it had received through Senator Cullom a letter 
from the President, in which the Chief Executive spe- 
cifically urged action on the pending treaties for arbi- 
tration without amendments, the United States Senate 
on last Saturday, by a vote of 50 to 9, sharply dissented 
from the attitude of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment upon the question at issue. The Senators in effect 
forced upon the administration the necessity of with- 
drawing the treaties which already have been signed 
by substituting the word ‘‘treaty” in place of the word 
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“agreement” in Article 2 of the treaty with France. 
By that substitution the treaty itself became merely 
an expression of intention to submit certain disputes 
to The Hague Court for arbitration, but made each sep- 
arate cause the subject of a separate treaty, requiring 
ratification by the Senate, before an appeal could be 
made to the international court. 


a 


THE issue as between the President and the Senate 
is being drawn on another great national question affect- 
ing the power of the government to prevent discrimina- 
tion in freight rates by railroads. The House on last 
Thursday, by a vote of 326 to 17, passed the Townsend 
Traffic Rate Bill, which empowers an enlarged Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on complaint and after 
investigation, to determine and enforce what it regards 
as a “‘reasonable”’ rate, subject to an appeal to a court 
of transportation, and from that to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Long before the passage of the 
bill in the House, the indications were that the Senate 
would refuse to act upon it, despite the clean-cut utter- 
ances of the President on the necessity for early legisla- 
tion on the subject. It was intimated by friends of the 
administration that, if the Senate fails to act on the great 
public question before March 4, the date of its adjourn- 
ment, the President is determined to call an extra session. 


a 


ANOTHER legislative deadlock is suggested by the 
differences between the House and Senate on the ques- 
tion of the admission of Oklahoma, Indian Territory, New 
Mexico, and Arizona into the sisterhood of States. ‘The 
Senate on Tuesday of last week amended the joint State- 
hood bill, which originated in the House, by the exclu- 
sion of Arizona from the provisions of the measure. The 
bill as it was passed by the Senate provided for the union 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory into one State, to be 
known as Oklahoma, and for the admission of New 
Mexico as a State. At a House conference on last Fri- 
day it was decided that that body would adhere to its 
original provision, admitting New Mexico and Arizona 
as a State. It was announced at the conference that 
unless the Senate receded from its position, no legisla- 
tion on Statehood would be enacted at this session of 
Congress. 

ws 

Tuar normal conditions have by no means been re- 
stored in the Russian Empire is plainly indicated by the 
events of last week. In the Polish industrial centres 
—Warsaw, Sosnovice, Kratowitz, and Lodz—the indus- 
trial agitation, emphasized by unmistakable political 
tendencies, continued without apparent abatement. 
Serious clashes between strikers and Russian troops 
were reported from all the places named except War- 
saw, and the execution of the soldiery is variously esti- 
mated at from 50 to 200 dead. In Finland the opposi- 
tion to the Russian system found tragic expression in 
the assassination of Soisalon Soininen, procurator-gen- 
eral of the grand duchy, whose activities in behalf of 
the imperial government had made him the object of 
patriotic hatred. It is a significant fact that the assas- 
sin of Soininen was an intimate friend of the slayer of 
Goy.-Gen. Bobrikoff. 

ad 

AN extraordinary event took place in the imperial 
palace in Vienna on last Saturday, when Francis Joseph 
I., bowed down with the weight of years and the sorrows 
of a tumultuous reign, asked the aid of Francis Kos- 
suth in the crisis that confronts the empire. Kossuth, 
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who is the chief of the party of independence and the 
head of the opposition group that defeated the govern- 
ment overwhelmingly in the general election in Hun- 
gary on January 26, is the son of Louis Kossuth whose 
death-warrant Francis Joseph, then at the beginning 
of his eventful reign, signed at the end of the Hungarian 
Rebellion of 1848. Throughout the intervening years 
the emperor has hated the mame of Kossuth and the 
works of the Kossuthists with singular intensity. It was 
indeed a grave political situation that constrained the 
Hapsburg emperor to seek the advice of a Kossuth in a 
personal interview on Febuary 12. 


at 


AN interesting industrial and commercial experiment 
was outlined in Rome last week when it was announced 
that the King of Italy would furnish the financial sup- 
port for an international agricultural institute, designed 
to collect commercial and scientific data, as a basis for 
action looking to the betterment of the agricultural 
classes throughout the world. It is pointed out that 
the new bureau will occupy a much broader field than 
do the agricultural departments of the various govern- 
ments, which necessarily limit the scope of their opera- 
tions largely to their respective countries. The new 
bureau will be in a position to perform work which no 
individual government or combination of governments 
has attempted so far. The plan for the establishment 
of the international bureau was furnished by David 
Lubin, a Californian who has studied agricultural ques- 
tions for many years. 


Brevities, 


When an Indian prince of the rank of the Maharaja 
Gaikwar of Baroda speaks openly and earnestly against 
the caste system among Hindus, we begin to have hope 
that a new India is to come into the circle of modern 


nations. 


The Christian Advocate calls attention to what it re- 
gards as a fact, that ministerial influence is decaying to 
such an extent that a politician of bad repute now con- 
siders it an advantage to be attacked in the pulpit or by 
a ministers’ association, 


Hon. A. D. White ventures to suggest to his fellow- 
countrymen that their institutions might be improved 
if they would borrow “‘from Great Britain her administra- 
tion of criminal justice, from Germany her theatre, and 
from any or every European country, except Russia, 
Spain, and Turkey, its government of cities.”’ 


Some members of the Episcopal Church begin to rec- 
ognize the fact that one barrier to unity with other de- 
nominations is the teaching that the ministrations of 
all clergymen not ordained by a bishop are unlawful. 
Some of them wish to see this barrier removed. We 
bid them God-speed in their enterprise, although suc- 
cess in it might reduce the number of churches ‘called 


Unitarian. 


The war spirit that is excited by the sight of veterans 
and the enthusiasm that is aroused by their experiences 
is not the love of carnage. Advocates of peace mistake 
when they fail to recognize admiration for courage, hero- 
ism, self-sacrifice. Not what soldiers do to inflict suf- 
fering and death upon others moves the hearts of the 
multitudes, but rather they say, ‘Think what these men 
did and what they suffered!” 
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The Congregational House in Boston, which stands 
over against our Unitarian headquarters, was seriously 
damaged by fire last week. The first reports were ex- 
aggerated, and nothing occurred to prevent the regular 
transaction of business. We should count it a public 
loss if our catholic contemporary, the Congregationalist, 
were even for one week compelled to suspend publica- 
tion, as might have happened had the fire broken out in 
the wrong place at the wrong moment. No one of our 
religious exchanges is read in this office with so much in- 
terest. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


“The Maxims of Mts. Sweetser.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


It may interest you to know how your paper fares now 
and then with its readers. Yesterday the Register. of 
February 2d reached us, and my wife read ‘‘The Maxims 
of Mrs. Sweetser”’ aloud to me. This morning I read 
the article to my students of the Camp Hill Alabama In- 
dustrial Institute for Whites. It is just the kind of phi- 
losophy that we are seeking, and just the thing that we 
have been trying to say for so long; but we needed ‘‘The 
Maxims of Mrs. Sweetser”’ interpreted by Augusta Larned, 
to give them emphasis and put them into life. 


LYMAN Ward, Principal. 
Camp Hinz, Ava. 


Mr. Chadwick’s Hymn. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The discussion of Mr. Spaulding’s suggestion, that a 
new (tune is needed for Chadwick’s hymn, ‘‘It singeth 
low in every heart,” has continued too long, I know. 
But I am loath to have the letter of ‘‘A Unitarian 
Lady,” published in your last issue, pass unanswered. 
Has not your correspondent unwittingly given away her 
own case when she says, in her concluding sentence, 
that ‘‘to change the tune [“Auld Lang Syne”’] of that dear 
old hymn would be sacrilege even worse than hearing 
‘Nearer to Thee’ sung to the tune of ‘Robin Adair’”’? 
I agree that it would be sacrilege to sing Mrs. Adams’s 
great hymn to the tune of ‘‘Robin Adair’; but is it not 
a sacrilege of exactly the same kind to sing Mr. Chad: 
wick’s hymn to the tune of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’? The 
parallel, to my mind, is perfect: in both cases we have 
noble words set to most ignoble and incongruous music. 
Our ‘‘Unitarian Lady” could have found no illustration 
more fortunate for the contention of Mr. Spaulding. 

It seems to me, however, that a solution has already 
been found to this problem, which is simpler and more 
satisfactory than Mr. Spaulding’s demand for a new 
tune. In Rev. Theodore Williams’s hymnal, ‘‘Amore 
Dei,” I find Mr.Chadwick’s hymn set to Barnby’s famous 
tune of ‘‘Paradise.’’ Here is a doubly happy combina- 
tion, in that it saves us Barnby’s music, which is almost 
lost by the fact that Faber’s words, which are commonly 
associated with it, are theologically unfit for singing 
in any Unitarian service; and, furthermore, it gives 
Mr. Chadwick’s hymn a musical setting worthy its dig- 
nity and beauty. © 

But let us have a new tune if necessary,—anything 
to save ‘‘It singeth low” from association with that 
nursery air of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne”! 

JouN Haynes Homes. 

New DorcHESTER, Mass. 
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Like rock-built coast-light, brightest in the gale, 
Four-square wert thou to every wind that blows; 
Nor could the turbulent ocean when it rose 

Shake thy glad strength or cause thy light to fail. 

Right friendly was thy beam whatever sail 
Landward or seaward sped, the way it chose 
Found open seas or haven of repose, 

If thy brave star did o’er the dark prevail. 


For though thy thought was lofty, and thy will 
Flinched not from huge tasks by the world unpaid, 
Yet was thy white soul free from pride or scorn; 
Of love and laughter thou couldst take thy fill, 
Then, smiling through the midnight undismayed, 
Yield up Earth’s lamp to Heaven’s resistless morn. 


—Theodore C. Williams, in New York Evening Post. 


Harm Jan Huidekoper. 


BY JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D. 


A book has come into my library within a few days 
of unusual interest and helpfulness,—a book which re- 
news confidence in the worth, dignity,.and possibilities 
of human nature; a book which shows what one man of 
a fine type can do toward bringing something of the 
kingdom of God into that little area of the earth where 
he made a home. 

Every person who has visited Meadville, Pa., for the 
last century has heard of the respect in which the Huide- 
koper family is held in all that community. Here is the 
story of the founder of that family, told with simple fas- 
cination and inspiration by Nina Moore Tiffany and 
Rev. Francis Tiffany. 

Harm Jan Huidekoper, the subject of this memoir, 
came from the Netherlands. The spirit of adventure 
and colonization pervaded the nations of Europe in the 
seventeenth century. We all know and talk of and are 
proud of the English founders of the American settle- 
ments, but we do not hear much about the Dutch founders 
of American settlements. The Holland Land Company, 
like the Massachusetts Bay Colony at an earlier date, 
was seeking possessions in this New World, not for religious 
freedom especially, but for business enterprise; and Hol- 
land at that time was foremost in wealth and commerce, 
and had the supremacy of the seas,—‘‘a scrap of solid 
ground,” Motley says, ‘‘rescued by human energy from the 
ocean.’”’ So Palestine, only a little larger than Massachu- 
setts, has given to the world more than the realms of the 
Indies; so Greece, not so large as the State of West Vir- 
ginia, has done more for philosophy, art, and literature 
than the whole continent of Asia; and Holland has done 
more for human liberty and progress than the whole 
realm of tyrannical and corrupt Russia. 

Here in this little land was the birthplace of Harm 
Jan Huidekoper. He grew up in humble circumstances, 
but in a religious home. His mother was without edu- 
cation, as the custom was for women; but she had a 
superior mind, a large, sweet nature, and a heart of virtue. 

Whether Harm Jan Huidekoper belonged to the fam- 
ily of Johan Huydecoper of Maarseveen, who was titled 
and had wealth and public station, or not, Harm Jan 
had the true nobility. 

At the age of twenty, after two years training at 
something like a high school, he came to America. (Jor 
a while he was a clerk in the Holland Land Company, and 
in 1802 went to Meadville on business for the company, 
a place then of twenty or thirty log houses, founded by 
one David Mead in 1788. . Buffalo was a very small vil- 
lage, and Harrisburg, a pretty little town where the 
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farmer could obtain merely the necessaries of life. We 
have a glimpse of the condition of things in this story told 
of David Mead, who was called an associate judge. A 
case brought before him was an action of his own for 
debt against a man named Randolph. There was no 
constable; and Mead, already judge and plaintiff, decided 
he must be his own constable. He issued a summons, 
served it on Randolph, sat in judgment, rendered a ver- 
dict in his own favor, made out an execution, served 
that, seized one of Randolph’s horses, advertised it for 
sale, put up the horse at auction himself, bought it him- 
self, paid himself out of the proceeds, and handed the 
balance over to Randolph. 

In 1805 Harm Jan Huidekoper returned to Meadville 
as the company’s agent for vast tracts of land west of 
the Alleghany River, and here made his home until he 
died in 1854 at the age of seventy-eight. 

The long and tedious journeys through the almost un- 
broken forests were not without interest to these foun- 
ders of a new world, where the growth from a wilderness 
to fruitful fields was so rapid.. News reached Meadville 
from Philadelphia in twenty days, from London in 
from sixty to seventy, from Paris in from seventy to 
eighty. In 1806 Mr. Huidekoper married, and the next 
year built ‘‘Pomona,”’ the house which grew as the years 
went on, and became such a centre of the finest influences, 
of the most gracious hospitality, of the truest religious 
life, to which a great number of visitors from all parts, 
of students, of young and old, look back with gratitude 
as an inspiration to the best things. 

Harm Jan Huidekoper became himself the owner of 
large tracts purchased from the company. He watched 
carefully the plans, promises, and interests of all the set- 
tlers, and helped them in every way to preserve and en- 
rich their homes. Everything was carried on with such 
system and order and friendliness that they all came to 
have perfect confidence in him. Very often the land 
was paid for in stock; and once a year Mr. Huidekoper 
had charge of great droves of cattle, turkeys, pigs, and 
sheep to a market at the larger towns. The lands were 
sold rapidly, settlers came, homes were built, yet not 
without difficulties and toils and privations; but pros- 
perity steadily came, and Harm Jan Huidekoper was 
the commanding spirit in the affairs of public concern 
or private interests. As riches increased, he remained 
the same, and saw in them only means to do good and 
to be useful. He seemed to be a kind of depositary for 
the general welfare, and so many came to him for assist- 
ance or were suffered to draw upon him in need, that it 
became a proverb even as far down as Virginia for those in 
straits, ‘‘Charge it to Huidekoper.’”’ He attracted at 
first by his gracious personality, and then held you by 
his more gracious character. ‘‘Are you Mr. Huide- 
koper?”’ asked a man who appeared at his door. ‘‘Yes: 
what is your business?”’ ‘‘Nothing, sir! When George 
Washington was in this country, everybody came to 
look at him. I wanted to see you, sir.” 

Harm Jan Huidekoper had learned something of tol- 
eration and a liberal faith in his early years among the 
Anabaptists. They arose in the religious ferment of 
the sixteenth century, the radicals of the Reformation 
claiming the apostolical succession of the Holy Spirit; 
and in Harm Jan Huidekoper’s native town, Menno, the 
leader of the Anabaptists, who had broken away from 
the Roman Catholic Church on account of its atrocities, 
taught his doctrines of non-resistance and righteous- 
ness, and the Huidekopers were among his followers. 
In Meadville there was no liberal preaching; and Timothy 
Alden, one of my predecessors in the South Parish of 
Portsmouth, whose gloomy Calvinistic views made fail- 
ure of a girls’ school there, and afterward president of 
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Allegheny College at Meadville, bitterly denounced the 
growing spirit of Unitarianism, until he was silenced by 
Mr. Huidekoper. 

The more Harm Jan Huidekoper thought about re- 
ligious things,—and they always had a large place in his 
mind, as he felt the responsibility of training a young 
family, and as he became openly denounced for his liberal 
views,—he determined to have a church in Meadville 
where those whose views were in harmony with his could 
worship. 

Harm Jan Huidekoper came to his Unitarian views 
simply by a careful, earnest, prolonged study of the 
Scriptures. He knew every text, and he was persuaded 
that, fairly interpreted, their whole spirit made for Uni- 
tarianism. This was the ground taken by all the Uni- 
tarian scholars and preachers of that day. They had 
no thought of accepting any teaching which had not the 
authority of Scripture. Mr. Huidekoper ‘would have 
given a quick quietus to any one who would admit for 
a moment that the weight of Scripture was on the side 
of the orthodox. He was a doughty antagonist, and 
had a text always ready to confute his orthodox antag- 
onists. A ‘Trinitarian elder in a Presbyterian church 
came one time five miles to enlighten Mr. Huidekoper, 
who listened politely, and, when he had finished, told 
him that all those views he had taken, not from the Bible, 
but from his catechism. Then he handed him a Bible, 
and asked him to find a single passage anywhere to sup- 
port his views. The elder turned the Bible over help- 
lessly, and then said he could look them up better in his 
own Bible. ‘‘Do so,” said Mr. Huidekoper, ‘‘and, if 
you will bring the proofs here and show them to me, I 
will give you another farm to add to the one you have.”’ 
The elder never returned. He had been trained, not in 
the Bible, but in that most stupendous medley of ill-ar- 
ranged and misinterpreted Scripture passages, the West- 
minster Catechism. But Mr. Huidekoper made no at- 
tempt to give an exact definition of Unitarianism, or to 
put it into a creed, so that, when one and another asked 
what it was, the reply came, ‘‘Nobody knows but Huide- 
koper, and he won’t tell.” It was something too large 
and fine and free to be put into an unchanging creed. 
As Dr. Hedge used to say, ‘‘We believe as we go along.”’ 
We have no respect for any church or for any individual 
who says his creed is just the same for centuries, unless 
it includes only a few simple and generally accepted 
spiritual realities. 

The result of this careful study of the Scriptures run- 
ning through many years, and of an ever-deepening re- 
flection upon religious matters, was the establishment 
at Meadville of a liberal church and of a liberal theologi- 
cal school, almost entirely by his influence and gener- 
osity, which have gone on with ever-increasing success 
and usefulness. 

Then came the closing years of this most remarkable, 
busy, and consecrated life-—years of rapidly growing 
prosperity, of boundless generosity and helpfulness, of 
respect, confidence, and affection from the whole com- 
munity. The American idea of liberty and opportunity 
had won his whole heart. Children and grandchildren, 
relatives and friends, made ‘‘Pomona”’ a home of rare 
attractiveness and happiness. Sorrows came, but they 
were mét with a quiet assurance that they were from the 
same Providence as the joys. Nothing could be simpler 
and more kindly than this venerable life, or more manly 
and transparent than his character. No thirst for 
money nor thirst for fame was his impelling motive: it 
was all to make the world around him a happier place 
in which to live. It was a”rare and beautiful instance 
of the higher purposes and“nobler aims of life, receiving 
at last from all shades of opinion_the_respect and trust 
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which are paid to righteousness. Blameless and unos- 
tentatious, rigidly just, with a happy union of dignity 
and courtesy, uniform kindness, genuine heart polite- 
ness, of sterling worth which courted not observation, 
but revealed itself more and more fully with every stage 
of growing intimacy, he died in the fulness of years, as- 
cending as the day-star rises forever, and only appears 
to go down. 

It is the story of a life I should like every young 
man in the land entering upon a business career to read. 

We do not know how to assign the different parts, 
which make up the fine literary atmosphere of this book, 
among the three Tiffanys who have contributed to it: 
we must regard them as a Ternary, which in old mythol- 
ogy was a symbol of perfection. 

Roxsury, Mass. 


Unitarian Liberty. 


BY REV. W. S. NICHOLS. 


It was with much interest that I read the article by 
Mr. Lazenby and the letter from Mr. Mott, both in re- 
gard to the Manchester College decision and published 
in recent issues of the Register. Asa friend of Mr. Addis 
and an admirer of his unique personality, I could not 
fail to rejoice that the trustees of Manchester College 
by their vote upheld the point that a personal belief 
is not a barrier in a free college. I hope, as a further 
proof of allegiance to principle, that Mr. Addis will be 
urged to resume the chapel duties from which he has 
asked to be released. 

Leaving aside the mere matter of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, Mr. Addis is in very many ways a most valuable 
member of the college faculty. His Old Testament schol- 
arship is thorough and truly important for all students 
of theology. Furthermore Mr. Addis carries in his heart 
a great love for Oxford and its traditions, and the Ox- 
ford system of tutoring and examination is to him the 
essence of the scholar’s life. He is, as it were, the 
prominent connecting link between Oxford University 
and Manchester College, and as such he serves Manches- 
ter and the students of Manchester in a most helpful way. 

My purpose in writing this letter, however, is aside 
from these thoughts, which I could not resist express- 
ing. I would like to call attention to another line of 
thought which comes more strongly to mind because of 
this Manchester College decision. I would like to ask 
the question, if the great Unitarian opportunity to-day 
is not along the line of announcing, more strongly than 
we do, that our churches are open to all beliefs? Harvard 
Divinity School in Cambridge and Manchester College in 
Oxford have set the example. The Unitarian Theo- 
logical School of Meadville, if the question arose, would 
answer it, I am sure, in the same way. And is there a 
church in our fellowship that would say, to a Trinitarian 
or toa follower of any other dogma, that he is not welcome 
to membership? A Unitarian society might not know- 
ingly call a Trinitarian preacher to fill its pulpit, and yet 
I am quite sure this has been done; and I believe there 
are many churches which would not hesitate to do so 
for the Trinitarian reason alone. ‘There is a dual char- 
acteristic in every Unitarian church. Our churches are 
both Free and Unitarian. We attract some adherents 
who seek only our free platform, and we attract others 
who seek our definite statement of doctrine. Some of 
our followers will support the independent church, but 
will not give a penny to the Unitarian Association. 

Some claim that Unitarianism in itself means a free 
church, but there is a slight ground for controversy on 
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this question. In the beginning of Unitarianism, 
“freedom’’ was meant; but since that time there has 
naturally evolved a distinct Unitarian belief, and it has 
become crystallized even into a brief form of state- 
ment. Unitarians are expected, although not com- 
pelled, to agree upon the thoughts contained in this 
statement, and from these thoughts Unitarian min- 
isters are expected to preach. Great numbers of God- 
worshippers sincerely believe that they cannot agree 
upon this statement, and we say they are not Unitarians, 
thereby excluding them from our belief. This being 
so, how can we at the same time consistently claim that 
Unitarianism is freedom? 

We are witnessing in our day the great disintegration 
of Protestant sects. We see men of all beliefs adopting 
the liberal point of view: This point of view is the old 
Unitarian point of view, the very ‘‘a, b, c,”’ of Unitarian 
religion. As things are developing, it seems as if the 
time were here for uniting at least some of the promi- 
nent denominations. The only difficulty seems to be 
the practical plan of union. Theoretically the time is 
ripe, but practically there are considerations which stand 
very much in the way. I believe that it is the oppor- 
tunity of the Unitarian Church to-day to do most toward 
bringing about a more universal religion. We can do 
so by openly and fearlessly declaring that our church is 
the one free church for the worship of God. 

If I understand our history rightly, our founders were 
first liberal and independent and afterward accepted the 
name ‘“‘Unitarian.’”’ In the same way we should con- 
tend that our denomination is primarily liberal and in- 
dependent and only secondarily Unitarian. Let us put 
the emphasis where it rightfully belongs, and maintain 
what is perfectly true concerning our belief,—that it is 
all inclusive because it allows absolute freedom in relig- 
ion, just as Manchester College decided that its founda- 
tion provided only for absolute freedom in religion. The 
religious world is waiting to-day for the offering of a 
liberal, universal platform; and why should not we 
confidently offer ours as being one which has been tried 
and found to be adequate for a universal religion? In 
making this offer, we must put our Unitarian-zsm into 
the background. We must go back to our foundation 
principle and trust that absolute freedom in religion will 
never want for truth. 

I know perfectly well that merely offering our free 
idea of a church will not lead immediately to its adoption 
by the religious world. I believe, however, that by a 
united effort we can do more than we are now doing 
toward this end. The heart of my contention is that we 
are too likely to merely offer the Unitarianism we have 
created when the religious world most needs our liberty. 
If we insisted more upon the point of liberty and used 
more force in bringing this point to the front, we could 
thus bring light to those who sit in darkness and really do 
a great service to the cause of truth. We believe in the 
liberal position individually, but there is very little con- 
certed effort to push the point into the prominence it 
deserves. Our theological schools have been put to the 
test, and they have risen splendidly to the opportunity. 
Now let the test be also applied to our ministerial as- 
sociations and to our denominational organizations and 
to our churches and to our individual ministers, and let it 
be shown, and published, where we stand on the ques- 
tion of offering our principles to the cause of universal 
religion. Let it be shown whether we really are ready 
to grasp the opportunity of maintaining freedom in 
religion. 

I wonder if any one knows how many ministers in our 
denomination would willingly give up a name for a 
principle? Why can it not be known? Then let it also 
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be known how many of our churches prefer a name to a 
principle. Is there not some way of finding out where 
we really stand on this matter? If a few of these things 
were made public, then the public would know better 
whether to trust us or not. As it is, there must be much 
suspicion on the part of the public that, when we proclaim 
freedom in religion, we really mean the five articles of 
our faith or some other statement. If we are sincere— 
as I am sure we are—concerning freedom in religion, 
regardless of statement of faith, it cannot be too widely 
known. And, on the other hand, if we mean by freedom 
a formulated statement, then that too should be known, 
because some may be with us who misunderstand our 
definition of freedom. 

I believe that the name ‘‘Unitarian” means, through 
honorable usage, nothing but absolute freedom in relig- 
ion, and I want the name retained if possible; but I 
also believe that we must all bend ourselves to the Her- 
culean task of making people see the point as we see it, 
and learn to separate in their minds the two ideas,—of 
Unitarianism as meaning freedom, and Unitarianism as 
meaning ‘‘Our Faith.’’ If freedom is first with us, then 
we have something to offer which is very much needed 
to-day. 

WALPOLE, N.H. 


Common-sense Theology. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The letter of Rev. Dr. Carter to his Presbytery has 
already called out a great?deal of comment, but this as 
a rule does not go down to recognize the thoroughly 
digested character of the communication. From Dr. 
Briggs and others we got breaches in the walls of ortho- 
doxy, but as a rule the authors still insisted that they 
remained orthodox. Dr. Briggs made a vast commotion, 
but nothing came of it except confusion. What we just 
now eminently need is not confusion in the religious 
camp, nor any more half-defined protests. We are much 
in need of positive affirmation, based on the sum of 
modern research. Higher criticism that knocks out 
Moses, and then another still higher criticism that takes 
one of the Pauline Epistles out of the canonical books, 
may be interesting as polemics; but scholarly athletics 
will not save our age from the damnation of nothing- 
arianism. You observe that Dr. Carter puts his foot down 
as carefully as he does firmly. His grounds are the work 
of science and of Biblical investigators. He has read 
carefully and listened to all sides. Investigation every- 
where he finds to be substantially in accordance. 

The fundamental fact that cannot be escaped is that 
“Adam as a fallen being’ is an unprovable factor in 
theology. In fact we can trace humanity back to the 
anthropoid, and then, coming forward, find him reaching 
out more largely from his mammalian ancestry, with a 
larger frontal brain, with wiser hands, and an articulat- 
ing voice, until historic man takes up the line of progress 
and leads on to the Anglo-Saxon. There is, in fact, not 
an atom of evidence of any Adam, ‘‘created in holiness,” 
but who “‘fell from that holy and happy state, in conse- 
quence of which all mankind are under just condemnation 
to eternal ruin without excuse.’’ Even the so-called in- 
spired authority warrants no belief in suchan Adam. By 
that account the first man was a very pitiful and weak 
savage. By the same account, if he had happened to 
have done the other thing, and remained obedient, he 
would have remained a mere moral automaton to the 
present day. Adam and Eve, take the story as it is 
told in the Bible, were as naked as Igarrotes, without 
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house or fire, sleeping in hollow logs, and tearing their 
food to pieces with their fingers and teeth. Any other 
picture of Adam and his consort has been read into the 
account by interested commentators. Science and com- 
mon sense refuse to compel us to believe that Adam was 
any more directly the work of God than Shakespeare or 
Socrates or Homer or Plato. It is very evident, on the 
contrary, that he signified a being emerging from an- 
thropoidal conditions, and moving forward rather than 
backward. 

Now comes the conclusion which Dr. Carter is com- 
pelled to draw—and it is where a good many of us have 
stood for some time past. If the human race is not 
fallen in Adam, but is a race slowly but surely advanc- 
ing from primeval ignorance and brutishness, then the 
doctrine of atonement has no foundation whatever 
The great drama of an angry God and: forsaken children, 
eternally fearing his eternal wrath, must be discarded. 
Endless punishment of a part of the human race becomes 
a slander upon God’s character. An atonement for in- 
herited sin, and actual sin as well, is excluded by these 
conditions from the creed of a sane man. ‘The doctrine 
of a Trinity is reduced to a doctrine of Unity. ‘The 
doctrine of the Trinity has never brought to me one ray of 
light; and, when I think how it has divided Christendom, 
and cut off from the general church fellowship many of 
the.most beautiful souls, I devoutly wish it has never 
been formulated. But I fully accept Jesus Christ as 
the well-beloved son of God, and can worship and adore 
him with a free, glad heart. He has revealed to me the 
eternal Father.” 

Analyzing the letter, the points made formulize as 
follows: (1) Man is the child, not the creature of God. 
(2) God is the Father who so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believed on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. (3) Jesus 
is not an atoner between an angry God and sad souls, but 
he is the revealer of the Father. (4) Sin is its own punish- 
ment. “As I cannot accept the fall of Adam, so I cannot 
accept the endless punishment of the wicked. ‘What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,’ is a declara- 
tion very true to me; but the dogma of endless torment 
for the sins of this life, so long as I keep my reason and 
my trust in the infinite love of God, is the most im- 
possible of things to believe.’ (5) The gospel of Jesus 
in the New Testament is a revelation of love and truth. 
While the Bible altogether is a human production, it 
gives us light out of the heart of God. ‘‘I feel that we owe 
to our people a better statement of Holy Scripture. It 
hurts the consciences and intellects of our best people to 
be assured, on divine authority, that the world was made 
in six days; that a plague came upon Israel because 
David numbered the people, as we do every ten years; 
or that the Holy Ghost approves of dashing the little 
ones against the stones. And the attempted explana- 
tions of such utterances does credit neither to our intel- 
lect nor our conscience.’’ Here is a fairly complete and 
very positive credo. It amends the doctrine of the 
Trinity to the basis of Unitarianism. It readjusts the 
doctrine of the fall and the atonement to modern science. 
It does not alienate us from either Jesus or from God, 
but it draws us nearer to both. We have not seen among 
our new Protestants anything more helpful and hopeful. 
We do not lose the gist of Christianity nor drop into 
agnosticism. 

The honesty of the utterance is surely commendable. 
It is evident that, if some of our higher critics have kept 
back part of the price of intellectual freedom, Dr. Carter 
has not. He has not spoken till he has felt his way 
through denials and unfaith into the light of a great new 
love and certainty. Science has not left him quibbling 
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over Hebraisms or interpretations. But it is more than 
honesty that we find here. Itis help. What the common 
folk want is “Lead, kindly Light’”’; and here they are led 
with unflinching decision, and yet with kindness. What 
he says is evidently in the spirit of love. ‘There is a 
loud call in these days for honest utterance.’ It is the 
whole scholastic theology, and the Calvinistic system that 
is built upon it, which he declares to be untrue, ‘‘from the 
base upward.” But his denials do not pertain to the 
gospel of the New Testament. May we not hope that 
very soon the whole Church will be able to dispense with 
Calvinism in its efforts to save modern society? 
CLINTON, N.Y. 


Has Man a Personality? Has God? 


BY P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Strange is this conscious sameness in every man. In 
the child, in the man, in every stage and phase of life, 
so far as the crowd of experiences can be summed up, 
it is the one man, one individuality, the same unity of 
ego that acts under all conditions, as the player acts 
many parts in different styles of costume and scene. 
The objects change, the circumstances vary, but the 
player is identical. Now an unbeliever or an agnostic, 
now a sinner and cynic, now a saint and son of God, 
it is the same man. Now immersed in gross animalities, 
now forgiven, redeemed, a chosen citizen of the land of 
the living, it is the same man. Sometimes irresponsible, 
wild, sold to self, again bearing the burden of a hundred 
responsibilities, plodding hard in the dust and heat of 
the day, uncomplaining or laying his plaint at the feet 
of the righteous God alone, it is the same man. Won- 
derfully changed from day to day, pushing forward in 
the long and unknown pilgrimage, this one person is 
knit tegether in a conscious identity by a mysterious 
power which he may not shake off. What power? 
Whose power? Unconscious, unremembering, broken up 
every day from what he was the day before, what would 
a man be if the sense of personal unity was wiped out in 
him? A helpless atom in the eternal flood of things, 
his birth an accident, his life the sport of cruel events, 
his death the bursting of a bubble, man would be the hap- 
less victim of a tyranny as thoughtless as it is inexorable. 
All the past, all the future would be blurred into a shape- 
less dissolution: the stately structure of man’s being and 
faculty would never find its fulness of life or growth or 
stature. But now, with the unity and integrity of his 
nature, how different all is, in what part of creation is 
he not at home, to what possibilities of excellence is he 
not entitled, what heritage of the past can he not possess, 
what glory of the unborn ages is not held in prospect for 
him! His progressive perfection is the object of the birth 
and procession of all being, of time and timelessness. 
If the personality of his spirit is at one with the Ruling 
Purpose of all things, he is entitled to authority and 
power that no one else may ever have. With such an 
exalted sense of myself I could consent to be an outcast: 
take it away from me, a palace would be a prison house. 

Now, if this conscious personality is a real thing, not 
a mere speculation, the question again is, its whence and 
whither. Is it a gift or a self-achievement? What man, 
Greek or Barbarian, Jew or Gentile, has it not? When 
did they acquire it? It is an instinct which the millions 
bring with them when they come here. It is a privilege 
which none did deserve: it is a gift which proceeded from 
the depths of the eternal. No giver could give it but 
out of the abundance of his own possession. No framer 
of souls could instil it but out of the infinite stores of his 
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own nature. The source and force of all deep, human 
consciousness, God is the central fire from which the 
warring individualities of us all are flung out like sparks. 
It would indeed be foolish to conceive divine personality 
under our own limitations. Our passions, partialities, 
are not in him. Even a close comparison here is full of 
the utmost danger. Eternal mystery enshrouds him: 
we cannot, we dare not, lift up the veil from his face. 
Yet in every land and race the devoutest souls have dis- 
cerned with unspeakable reverence a kinship, a likeness, 
between God and man. ‘That kinship deepens and in- 
tensifies according to the spiritual measure of the seer; 
but it is implanted in all godly men, and assumes the 
form of a conviction that lasts as long as life lasts. As 
our mind pervades every atom of our physical frame, 
so the prevailing personality of the Universal Mind is 
the force and sap of all organized existence, feeds and 
nourishes every tissue of human progress, thrills in every 
cell of the topmost twig of the tree of life. He controls 
all thought, rules all aspiration, restrains the impulses 
that make for death. He kindles and rekindles the ex- 
piring flame of the lonely soul. The government of the 
world is a personal government every detail of which we 
may not comprehend or explain; but instinctively men 
believe in a providence the laws whereof are sure and 
moral, though but obscurely known. There is a wild 
pathos in the complaint of August Comte after the death 
of his wife whom he had fondly chosen. Comte has de- 
parted long ago from the feeblest track of faith and hope 
in God. Yet, when the real stress came, he made a bitter 
outcry against the power of Providence, showing that in 
the undercurrents of thought there is always a remnant 
of the old instinct of looking up to a Higher Power. The 
sense of dependence thus proved is so wide-spread as to 
be universal, ingrained in the very constitution of man’s 
mind. Be it fate, be it law, or the wildest superstition, 
or the devoutest filial faith, it is unmistakably there. 
Every one seems to feel what is morally due to him in 
the administration of the world’s affairs, and expects 
secretly that his due be done to him. If done, his faith 
becomes tenfold stronger: if not done, his faith becomes 
all the hunibler and more intense. In every case, how- 
ever, in various moods of man’s personality, he looks up 
to a Personal Being whose love and care and power fill 
him in the problems and perplexities of the world. The 
more and deeper our own personal integrity, the more 
intimate our relations with the providence of the personal 
God. It is the shadow of the glorious image of our 
Father cast across the troubled waters of our very un- 
even life bidding us, ‘‘Be still.” 

Heir of the world, message-bearer, son of God, in his 
loftiest moods man cannot fully realize the marvellous 
unities of creation. Not merely the unity of substance 
or force or law, but the unity of intelligence, love, beauty, 
and moral order makes an appeal to our innermost heart 
which we admit without knowing why. How can these 
appeals to a personal mind lie without a kindred person- 
ality from whom they come? Be it in a tiny floweret, 
be it in the structure of the sidereal heavens, it is the same 
intelligence, beauty, care, and beneficent adaptation. 
It is the same mind that speaks to our waiting mind, and 
gives it peace. The august moment of life shapes itself 
when we discern our kinship to God, who encompasses 
all things. The darkest blindness is then when we have 
lost our sense of the genial presence of the Father’s face. 
This vision, mystical as it may seem, is the universal 
experience of all higher religion, and without religion 
there is neither philosophy nor certainty in anything. 
One with God, I am one with all the universe. I am 
filled with the sense that the integrity of the self-same 
Supreme overspreads all time, all space, all being. The 
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quarrels of man with God, of man with man, are then 
laid at rest, the complexities of life are then simplified 
when God becomes all in all. 

These gropings and half utterances are like the pulse- 
beats of a heart steeped in the experience of a simple 
intercourse with the spirit of God. Where do they find 
confirmation? After all that may be said on this all- 
important matter, the supreme fact of God’s personality 
is the fact of revelation. The great revealers of truth, 
above them all the revelation of Christ Jesus by setting 
up the divinity of the son, set up the common nature of 
God and man. ‘The personality of both makes a practical 
and concrete reality under the shadow of which men 
acquire all faith, all wisdom, all strength, which are the 
sure results of beholding God as the supreme, all-con- 
trolling Person, dwelling out in the universe, dwelling in 
the soul. 

CaLcuTra, INDIA. 


For the Christian Register. 


. The Shepherd Psalm. 


BY W. F. SKERRYE. 


The Lord is my shepherd, no want shall I know; 
He leadeth me gently where still waters flow; 

In green, shady pastures he maketh my rest, 

He restoreth my soul as a bird to its nest. 

He leadeth me onward in righteousness’ ways 

For the sake of his holy name’s infinite praise. 
Though I walk through the valley of death’s heavy night, 
No evil I’ll fear; thine omnipotent might 

Attendeth my steps; the comforting stay 

Of thy rod and thy staff abides all the way. 

In the face of my foes a table is spread 

By thine unsleeping care; thou anointest my head 
With the oil of thy gladness; my cup overflows. 
Surely, goodness and mercy, where’er my path goes, 
Shall follow me even to life’s latest bound, 

Till in thy house eternal my heart’s home is found. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Peace of Babylon. 


BY REV. CLIFTON M. GRAY. 


And seek the peace of that city whither I have caused you to be 
carried away captive, and pray unto the Lord for it: for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace.—JER. xxix. 7. 


What is the prophet Jeremiah saying? Practically 
what Jesus told his disciples nearly six hundred years 
later,—to pray for their enemies. Jeremiah’s fellow- 
countrymen had been carried away into captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. Jeremiah had been 
left behind with the majority of his people, who had not 
yet shared the fate of their brothers. But the prophet 
is not only a counsellor to those still remaining in the land 
of their fathers, but to those who are already in captivity. 
He hears that there is strife and commotion among them, 
that false prophets have risen, foretelling a speedy return 
to their native land. With his usual penetration into 
human affairs the prophet knows that these hopes are 
a delusion; and not only that, they are pernicious to their 
peace and well-being. He realizes that the return is far 
in the future, that the king of Babylon will be in no haste 
to set these exiles free, and that it is best for them to be 
quiet, and to make the most of the situation. He realizes 
that it is a great cross for these poor captives. He feels 
what a wrench it was for them to be separated from 
the land they love. He knows that severance from the 
Temple is the hardest of all. For to the ordinary Jew 
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of this time the protection of God ceased when he passed 
beyond the borders of Palestine. 

It would be far more satisfactory if the prophet could 
go to Babylon in person; but, as he cannot, he does the 
next best thing: he writes them a letter, which he de- 
spatches by the hand of aservant. It is a good practical 
letter, a message that these people needed at this time. 

He tells them to make preparations for a long stay; to 
build for themselves houses, and dwell in them; to plant 
gardens, and eat the fruit thereof; and to identify them- 
selves with the interests of the city. He estimates that 
their sojourn will be about seventy years. 

Imagine the chagrin and disappointment of these exiles 
when this letter reached them. Under the circumstances 
it was what they needed, but it was the last thing they 
wanted or wished to hear. What! Stay there among 
those hated foreigners and idolaters seventy years? 
What! Build houses, and dwell in them, plant gardens, 
and identify themselves with that hated city? But, al- 
though it was enough, this was not all. The prophet 
had the audacity to counsel them to pray for that de- 
spised city, pray for a people that had smitten them and 
dragged them off into captivity! What scoffing and 
jeers and ridicule must have greeted Jeremiah’s letter! 
It was like advising the Russians to say masses for the 
repose of Japanese souls. 

We know what was the feeling of the Jews toward 
their captors by the spirit of some of the Psalms that 
were written during the Babylonian exile. ‘Happy is 
he,’ said one Psalmist, ‘that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the stones.” Think how bitter the 
heart of that writer must have been to give utterance 
to such a sentiment! And this illustration is but one 
among many that reveals the deep-rooted hatred of the 
Jews toward their conquerors. 

But what does Jeremiah say to his vindictive coun- 
trymen? ‘‘Pray for the city of Babylon; for in the peace 
thereof shall ye find peace.” It was the same coun- 
sel which Jesus gave his hearers hundreds of years 
later,—counsel which the world long has heard, but has 
little heeded. Jesus says, ‘‘Peace is better than fighting; 
to do good and wish good to one’s enemies is better than 
to repay evil with evil or to long ardently for a day of 
vengeance,’ All this commotion, says the prophet, is 
the result of false hopes. Vengeance and threats and 
acts of violence will only draw the noose tighter about 
your necks. You are in Babylon for a long stay. Why 
not make the best of it? Weeping, beating the breast, 
sackcloth and ashes, these are of no avail. Rise, get to 
work, cease your lamentations, and act the man! 
Those who believed that they had left their God behind 
in Palestine Jeremiah assures that he is still near; that, 
when they called, he will listen, and, when they seek him 
with all their heart, they will not go unrewarded. 

If we had been with these exiles, no doubt we would 
have shared their feelings of resentment against Jere- 
miah’s letter. But from our distant point of view, look- 
ing back over the years that separate these men from 
ourselves, we say that the prophet’s message was sound 
and to the point. It was best for them to accept the 
situation with patience, to build for themselves homes, 
and to seek for the best in the civilization of that ancient 
city. It was true, as they afterward realized, that even 
in Babylon there was an opportunity to serve God, a 
chance to wring a great victory from a seeming defeat. 

No one can live long in this world without meeting very 
trying situations, and to know just what God requires 
of us is often a puzzling question. We seek the answer 
in many ways. Often it is helpful to sit down and talk 
it all over with some sympathetic friend. Again, men 
find relief by having a good cry. There is nothing un- 
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manly in tears: they often wash away the dust of doubt 
and clear the vision. Some of the most earnest petitions 
that ever ascended to the throne of God were spoken 
between sobs. It really matters little how we become 
reconciled to our lot, so long as we become reconciled. 
But to spend all our time in talking, in mourning and 
praying, will neither change the situation nor adjust our 
lives toit. Faith, we read, will remove mountains. But 
faith without works is dead. The mountain that stands 
in the path of the Panama canal will disappear by faith, 
but the faith is in human ingenuity, in brain and brawn, 
in the steam drill, the pick, and the shovel. King David 
hears that his child is sick unto death. He immediately 
goes to his chamber to fast and pray. After a time a 
messenger comes to tell him that the child is dead. ‘Then 
the king rises, puts off his garments of mourning, and takes 
food. Then said his servant: ‘‘Why is this? Thou didst 
fast and weep when the child was alive, but, when he was 
dead, thou didst eat.’’ ‘‘While the child was alive,” 
says the king, “I fasted and wept; but, now he is dead, I 
can do no more for him. I shall go to him, but he shall 
not come to me.”’ 

It is hard, of course, to accept these blows of fortune, 
it is harder still to adjust ourselves to them. Yet 
here is the great business of life: it must go on. David 
must rule his people. There is a time to weep and fast 
and pray; but here isour work. The present duty awaits 
our hearts and hands.’ 

Jeremiah realizes that the life of these exiles is far 
from satisfactory. They are among a strange people 
in a strange land. There are a thousand things which 
pain their hearts. But the situation is not hopeless. 
God is in Babylon, duty is in Babylon, and it is in Baby- 
lon that they must work and pray. ‘Seek the peace 
of that city,” he says, “‘and pray unto the lord for it: for 
in the peace thereof shall ye have peace.”’ 

It matters not in what manner or from what direction 
it comes. Trouble is trouble. To the Jews it was the 
exile: to you and me it may be one thing or it may be an- 
other. It matters not so much the kind or the extent 
of the trouble; but it does make a world of difference 
what attitude you and I take toward it. Here is the 
cross to be borne. It is your cross. There is not an- 
other person in the world that can bear it for you. You 
yourself must bear it. But how? You may let it 
crush you down; you may grovel with it in the dust, you 
may bear it with sorrow, feeling at every step the gall 
on your shoulder; you may lament its presence and cry 
to the world that you have a cross to carry. ‘There is 
still another way. You may refuse to bear it; you may 
try to fling it from you forever. But escape it you can- 
not. At every turn in your path there it lies, speaking 
with its dumb language, ‘“‘Carry me.”’ Again, you may 
call it an unreality; you may try to delude yourself into 
thinking that you have no cross, or you may, while 
cursing its presence, make no sign to the world that it is 
heavy,or that it galls you. But none of these ways is 
the way Jesus bore his cross. 

In some mysterious sense which we do not yet fully 
understand, suffering and salvation are closely linked 
together. No cross, no crown; no battle, no victory; no 
struggle, no strength! In some profound way, then, 
my cross is essential and indispensable to my life, to the 
well-being of my soul and my immortal destiny. It is 
not merely carrying my cross that makes me a [child of 
God. It is the manner in which I bear it. 

My burden need not blind me to the light. I can still 
look up to the stars, I can still find God, and even here in 
this poor, mean, actual condition I can yet find heaven. 
And, what is more, I can discover that my burden is not 
a hindrance, but a help. It is not something foreign 
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to me, but a partofme. Without it I cannot understand 
God, I cannot understand man; but with it I can know 
and appreciate both. My cross, rightly borne, is the key 
which unlocks the mysteries of life. This was Jesus’ 
message to the world: this was Jeremiah’s message to the 
exiles. Bear your burden of the captivity; seek the 
peace of Babylon. ‘There is a blessing in the situa- 
tion for you; find it, and make it your own. Do not 
make a bad matter worse by stirring up violence and 
nursing hatred. ‘The first step toward peace is to seek 
peace. First find peace with yourself and then peace 
with your surroundings. 

But, we may say, this is impossible. We cannot 
seek the peace of Babylon: it is not human nature to 
pray for one’s enemies. There are some Babylons to 
which we cannot be reconciled. But what kind of 
human nature do we mean? ‘There are several kinds 
of human nature. There is a human nature that is 
noble, and a human nature that is mean. Christianity 
appeals to the highest, not to our cowardice, but to our 
nobility. Jeremiah’s appeal was to the best in those 
exiles. He knew that divinity was in them. Do not be 
weaklings, he says, be men. 

Supposing I have an enemy who spitefully uses me, 
and says all manner of things against me falsely. What 
amItodo? Shall I pay this man back in his own coin? 
Then I shall be just as meanas he is. What, then, should 
be my attitude toward him? Jesus says, ‘“Be at peace 
with him.’”’ I am not to let him hinder me in my work. 
If he is my enemy without just cause, he cannot injure 
me in the sight of God. All the time I spend in retalia- 
tion is lost time. If I can do him a favor, let me do it; 
but, if Icannot, there are others that I can help. I must 
be about my Father’s business, and, if my enemy will not 
attend to his work, that is no reason I should neglect mine. 
I am in Babylon. There are many things I wish were 
otherwise, nevertheless my work is here: let me do it 
with all my heart. If Babylon will not seek my peace, 
I will seek hers. What is best for my enemy will in the 
end be best for me. 

Our Babylons may come to us in many‘disguises. It 
may be afi enemy, it may be a sorrow or a great disap- 
pointment. It is something from which we recoil and 
struggle to free ourselves. But we cannot be free 
honorably: this is to be our Babylon for a long time. 
Our first privilege and duty is to seek our God in prayer. 
“Almighty God, Father in heaven, thou who hast given 
to me this life of mine, what wilt thou havemetodo? Ifit 
be possible, remove from me this cup; but, if I must drink 
it, thy will be done.”’ If our prayer is the soul’s sincere 
desire, if we have sought God with all our hearts, the 
answer will come. Not that the whole path will be 
revealed. No, it may be only a step, but that one step 
will be in the right direction,—along the path to the 
higher ‘‘sunlit slopes of the mountain which has no 
summit, or whose summit is heaven only.” The trouble 
with the exiles’was that they wished to see revealed the 
whole journey back to Palestine. But God had already 
made clear the things they should do first,—‘‘Seek the 
peace of Babylon.”’ 

There is a beautiful poem which begins:— 


“Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 

And the sun and stars forevermore have set, 

The things which our weak judgment here has spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 

Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper'tints of blue; 

And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true.” 


I believe that, in whatsoever situation in life we may 
find ourselves, that situation has for us a lesson, and, if 
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we learn that lesson, we will not fail to see in it the hand 
of God. It matters not what the experience may be, in 
that experience there is a peace that passeth all under- 
standing. 

What lesson did the Babylonian captivity have for the 
Jews? Almost all that is best in their history up to the 
advent of Christ came out of it. They went into exile a 
narrow, bigoted, intolerant people: they returned with 

“The wide horizon’s grander view,” [with] 
“A sense of life that knows no death, 
The life that maketh all things new.” 


In the captivity the Jews learned those lessons they 
so much needed. They learned tolerance and charity, 
they learned that God is a spirit, and that all mankind 
are his children. It was in this furnace of affliction that 
those Psalms which breathe the very spirit of religion 
were written. Jeremiah wrote better than he knew when 
he said that in the peace of Babylon those exiles would 
find peace. Without the exile the best literature of the 
Old Testament would have never been written, without 
Babylon there would be no Christianity. Without 
that experience of privation and affliction there would 
have been no ‘‘light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” 

And what this experience was to the Jews, so may 
our experiences be to us. They can serve to enrich and 
mellow our lives. ‘The peace of God is in them, if we seek 
it with all our heart. Right here in this Babylon of 
trouble is our life and our salvation. It takes trouble 
to develop us. There are some men and women who 
would go on till death living a thoughtless, selfish life but 
for trouble. How it does awaken us to realities! How 
it does purge our soul of itsdross! I have seen a thought- 
less, frivolous girl change into a sweet, serious woman by 
an exile in Babylon. She who before had never thought 
of anything besides dress and parties and her own 
pleasures was transformed into a lovable, helpful char- 
acter by a sojourn in the desert of affliction. All of us 
constantly witness this transformation in others. Can 
we not learn it in ourselves? : 

There is a Babylon in which to many there is no 
peace, and to which they cannot be reconciled, and that 
is the exile we call death. To many it is not an exile, but 
an end to all which the heart holds dear, a bourne from 
which no traveller returns. It is an experience which 
some of us dread, and would escape if we could. But 
here, again, it is a question of reconciliation. What is 
our attitude toward it? Do we shrink from it in terror? 
But why should we be a coward here? Is it not another 
experience, the last and the richest of all? Can we not 

“Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 


When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place. 


I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old. 


And ‘the elements’ rage H 4 J 


Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest.” 


This is the attitude of the hero who has fought a thou- 
sand battles, and welcomed them all. Death is but an- 
other Babylon from which the soul at last will emerge 
free. The hero will not “bandage his eyes,” will not 
“creep past.”” He has trusted God in all these other 
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experiences: will he not trust himin this? He does not 
know what lies beyond, he leaves that to be revealed. 
He does not believe it will be death, but life. All these 
other Babylons have been blessings in disguise: why not 
this one? In the valley and the shadow he reaches out 
into the darkness and takes his Father’s hand, believing 
that his exiled spirit is at last to return to his Father’s 
house, that it is an experience of transition to a larger, 
fuller life. And so even here he finds peace; for, though 
I walk through the valley and the shadow of death, Pl 
fear no evil, for thou art with me. I shall dwell in the 
house of my father forever. 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From “The Bacchae.” 


Happy he, on the weary sea, 
Who hath fled the tempest and won the haven. 
Happy whoso hath risen free, 
Above his striving. For strangely graven 
Is the orb of life, that one and another 
In gold and power may outpass his brother, 
And men in their millions float and flow 
And seethe with a million hopes as leaven; 
And they win their Will, or they miss their Will, 
And the hopes are dead or are pined for still. 
But whoe’er can know, 
As the long days go, 
That to Live is happy, hath found his Heaven! 
—Euripides, Murray’s translation. 


A Mstwal Aid Society. 


There goes on under our eyes a magnificent service 
where all serve each, of which those omniscient persons, 
the ‘‘General Reader” and Argus-eyed Press, seem to know 
little or nothing. It is the work technically called the 
Marine Hospital Service, which in the course of a cen- 
tury has expanded itself or been expanded so that its 
officers now serve the public health of the country and, 
one might say, of half the world. It has no occasion to 
blow its trumpet, and to save life is something so much 
more quiet than to destroy it that the work of benevo- 
lence and beneficence as, pursued in a systematic way 
hardly gets fair attention. 

When the Emperor of Germany or the cabinet of 
France try to devise a system by which men in their 
strength shall be compelled to lay up provisions for the 
moment of weakness, the fashion of lightly equipped 
writers is to call them anarchists or socialists or buga- 
boos, and to say that of course ‘‘nothing will happen”’ 
for such fanatics or their plans. All the same, for nearly 
a century, beginning with 1790, every seaman in the 
United States was compelled to deduct something from 
his month’s pay for the maintenance of marine hospitals. 
This deduction was taken from his wages and paid to the 
collector of the port. Beginning with one hospital, 
the contributions thus made and the additions made to 
them by occasional and somewhat spasmodic legislation 
have created in different parts of the country twenty-two 
marine hospitals and one hundred and twenty-one other 
relief stations. Fifty-eight thousand sick seamen were 
treated last year, and in connection with that service 
alone the bureau which now takes care of them carries 
on a medical service which works for the health of the 
whole country. It now details officers to those foreign 
ports which have most to do with emigration from Europe 
to America, And the inspection which those officers are 
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able to give to emigrants in itself protects the emigrants 
and the people of this country in a thousand ways from 
the diseases which in every time have surrounded men 
who travel. 

With the increase of commerce, what are called ton- 
nage duties have become so large that it is no longer nec- 
essary to tax the poor seaman 40 cents a month for main- 
taining the hospitals to which in case of sickness he may 
be carried. But any man who has regularly served in 
the merchant marine is, all the same, entitled in the terms 
of his service to care when he is sick, to surgical atten- 
dance if he needs it, or to a residence in the magnificent 
sanatorium, a region as large as an old-fashioned town- 
ship in New Mexico. It seems to be worth while to 
copy from one of the recent reports its account of this 
sanatorium. It is described as almost ideal for the pur- 
pose, which is the care of consumptive patients. The 
elevation is six thousand feet above the ocean, the rain- 
fall is from 14 to 17 inches, and the average temperature 
is fifty-five degrees and a half. 

‘The site selected was formerly a United States Army 
post, but had been abandoned for several years when 
turned over to the Marine Hospital Service. The sana- 
torium is equipped with ice and cold-storage plants, 
steam laundry, and a modern system of plumbing, sew- 
age, and waterworks. It is the intention of the surgeon 
general to make the station in time self-supporting. By 
irrigation large crops of hay, grain, and garden truck are 
grown. A herd of Jersey and Holstein cattle furnishes 
abundance of fresh milk and a part of the butter used 
on the reservation. A herd of range cattle is maintained, 
is growing rapidly, and in time will supply the station 
with all the beef used. 

“‘The work done by the service in beautifying the 
grounds, repairing and altering the buildings, and install- 
ing the latest scientific equipment and apparatus makes 
Fort Stanton one of the finest sanatoria in the United 
States.’ 

When the whiners and grumblers dislike a national 
appropriation, their sneers generally take the form of 
complaints of paternal legislation. I do not see why 
the word ‘“‘paternal’’ should be considered an odious 
word. We call God our Father because no one has yet 
found a better name for him. The unveiling by Jesus 
Christ, which we call properly the revelation, or blowing 
away the veil, showed that he is our Father. It showed 
that he is on our side, and that he wants to have this 
world for a part of his own home kingdom. On Sunday 
we take that view of paternity or paternal care. Why 
is it not entering into his work to go about his business 
if the nation as a nation exercises a Fatherly care over 
sick sailors and soldiers,—nay, over sick women and sick 
children? 

If anybody wants to improve on the word, let him call 
it the fraternal care which fights yellow fever in its den 
and prevents its increase, which receives exiles with kind- 
ness and shows to them the best place to which they may 
go. 
Is it anything but a wretched inheritance from Adam 
Smithism by which, when a thousand people arrive some 
morning from Italy and from Russia, we leave them to 
the law of competition by which they shall scratch and 
scramble and take care of themselves? Why should the 
Italian who is used to raising oranges be switched off in 
his ignorance to Northern Minnesota? Why should the 
Finlander, not unused to cold, be persuaded by some 
one who wants to sell him a ticket to take his family first 
to Florida? If the nation does what the kind father of 
a family would do, if the nation meets these people on 
the pier and rightly divides them, the Italian to his cli- 
mate and the Finn to his, it is undoubtedly a paternal 
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act. Is it an act to be ashamed of? Is it an act for 
which we are sorry? 

In this particular case the Revolutionary War had 
taught the people of. the United States that they must 
bear one another’s burdens. The people of the world 
had been taught that a good many centuries before on 
very high authority; and on Sundays the people of the 
world believed it, or said they did. The Revolutionary 
War, up to a certain point, taught the people of the thir- 
teen States that it was as true on Monday as it was true 
on Sunday; and step by step they elaborated the sys- 
tem by which all seamen who were well took care of all 
seamen who were sick. It became so much a matter of 
system that the sailor himself hardly knew that he was 
paying, at first 20 cents a month and then 4o cents a 
month, as a health insurance by which he secured for 
himself care and scientific treatment whenever he should 
be sick or maimed. When we are in what we may calla 
spread-eagle mood, when public speakers, for instance, 
want to show what comes about in a republic or a de- 
mocracy, we are glad to use such an instance as this. 

We are glad when we can add that maritime com- 
merce, assisted by this sort of legislation, has become 
so strong that the sailor no longer need be specially taxed, 
that the tonnage fees wholly provide for this item which 
is required by a common duty and by the brotherhood 
of man. 

Is there any reason why cotton-spinners or woollen 
weavers should be left out of the realm of brotherly love, 
or is there any divine law by which sailors of all the world 
should be the licensed favorites of legislation? 

Every word which could be said for the establishment 
of the mercantile marine health service can be said for 
the public health service which should make sure that 
no man between Jerusalem and Jericho is left uncared 
for. Epwarp E. HALe. 


Spiritual Life. 


The best thing to take people out of their own worries 
is to go to work and find out how other folks’ worries are 
getting on.—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


ad 


Leaving the past behind, asking no praise, pay, or 
reward, submitting ourselves to the grand law of the 
world, turning the way of faith and hope, giving our- 
selves to the nearest present duty, asking ourselves only 
what does right or truth or love bid, we thus enter into 
the joyful life of the children of God.—Charles F. Dole. 


ed 


The day returns, and brings us the petty round of irri- 
tating concerns and duties. Help us to play the man, 
help us to perform them with laughter and kind faces; 
let cheerfulness abound with industry. Give us to go 
blithely on our business all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and undishonored, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sleep.—R. L. Stevenson. 


oJ 


God give us men. A time like this demands 
Clear minds, pure hearts, true faith, and ready hands, 
Men who possess opinions and a will, 
Men whom desire for office does not kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie, 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
—O. W. Holmes. 
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Literature, 


Two Notable Books on Charity.* 


It is a fortunate season for students of 
charity and workers among the poor that sees 
the appearance of two such very helpful 
books as Dr. Devine’s Principles of Relief and 
Prof. Henderson’s Modern Methods of Charity. 
Both writers are so well known as authorities 
in practical philanthropy that adjectives of 
praise for their volumes, representing as 
they do many fruitful years of wise discussion 
and solid accomplishment, seem almost need- 
less. The two books together make an ex- 
cellent equipment for the beginner in the 
study or in the field. Neither will altogether 
supersede the admirable treatment in Amert- 
can Charities by Dr. A. G. Warner,—a book, 
by the way of which the publishers ought to 
give us a new and revised edition brought 
down to date. 

But from Dr. Devine’s closely printed 
work one may learn not only the general 
principles of wise relief of the poor: he will 
also find here an instructive digest of seventy- 
five cases illustrating the kinds of distress 
more or less commonly occurring. This use 
of the case-method is a most helpful feature 
of the book: it confirms in detail the im- 
pression made by the other parts of the book 
that we are in the hands of an experienced 
guide, at once sagacious and sympathetic, 
aware of the necessity of relieving need im- 
mediately in many instances, and just as well 
aware of the supreme necessity of regarding 
the permanent effect of relief upon character. 
Dr. Devine’s third division is a historical 
survey, devoted to a narrative of the reform 
of the English poor law, and the story of 
outdoor relief, public and private, in Amer- 
ica. He occupies the usual position of char- 
ity workers in his hostility to public out- 
relief. Another hundred pages have a more 
novel subject in considering relief in disasters. 
Six chapters tell of the Chicago fire, the 
Johnstown flood, the fire and flood in Pater- 
son, N.J., in 1902, the industrial distress in 
New York and Indianapolis in 1893-94, 
the Baltimore fire, and the awful “Slocum” 
disaster. The humanity and generosity of 
the American public will be only the more 
effective for the author’s closing chapter on 
the lessons to be learned from these and 
similar cases of emergency relief in disasters. 
There should be no excuse for lack of system 
in handling such distresses after this excellent 
presentation of the right methods to pursue. 
Two appendices give a draft of a constitu- 
tion for a charity organization society, and 
the rules adopted by the committee on chari- 
table transportation at the Twenty-ninth 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, Dr, Devine’s work has already 
received the hearty praise of experts in 
charity, and it may be commended without 
reserve to all who have an interest in the 
subjects which it treats. 

Prof. Henderson’s large volume discusses 
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the principles of relief only incidentally. It 
is primarily a book of information, as the 
title-page says, concerning the “systems of 
relief, public and private, in the principal 
countries having modern methods.” 
minghaus’s similar compendium is now 
thirty-five years old, and America was not 
in the scope. (The United States occupy 
here 132 pages out of the 688 of the body of 
the volume.) It will be practically super- 
seded by this new treatise. Obviously so 
great a field could not be covered properly 
by any one person. Dr. E. Miinsterberg, 
the director of poor relief in Berlin, ‘‘one 
of the first authorities in the world in this 
field,” has been the chief contributor of 
material, though unable to take a direct part 
in the preparation of it. A considerable 
number of younger students of charity, 
whose names are given at the head of their 
sections, have co-operated with Dr. Hen- 
derson. His own work has been the most 
extensive, beyond the editorial care. He has 
treated Germany (in 75 pages), Switzerland, 
Scotland, Canada, Sweden and Norway, and 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary and the United 
States in part, his collaborator in the former 
country being Prof. E. C. Hayes: in our own 
country Prof. C. J. Bushnell was his principal 
assistant. Dr. C. A. Ellwood has treated Eng- 
land; Dr. Annie M. Machean, France; 
Rabbi M. M. Feuerlicht, the Jews in Europe; 
and Rabbi A. Hirschberg, the Jews in Amer- 
ica. It goes without saying that these two 
rabbis have the most uniform story of success 
to tell. In each of all these sections the 
legislation of the various countries naturally 
takes the first place: public institutions re- 
ceive full attention, and private relief 
methods are well described. 

Dr. Henderson is to be congratulated on 
seeing the completion in a reasonable time 
of a work which will be invaluable for refer- 
ence to all engaged in charity, and very use- 
ful to many others. Few persons in the 
country would have had the courage to un- 
dertake so laborious a task, and few have the 
many qualifications needed for carrying it 
through so successfully. The volume is an 
admirable instance of the co-operative 
method at its best. The principles laid down 
and approved here are, of course, in all their 
substantial features those which Dr. Devine 
has expounded. The two books excellently 
supplement each other, and one may hope 
that they will keep company in many li- 
braries, publie and private. 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION. By 
Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1 net.—This 
outline of United States History from 1760 
to 1865 is put together on the principle that 


|in any given period of affairs one man will 


be found who is master of the situation, and 


jevents naturally group themselves about 
|him. The story of the making of the nation 


is the story of the men who made it. The 
| chapters on Benjamin Franklin, the colonial 
/agent in England, on Samuel Adams, the 
man of the town meeting, John Adams, the 
partisan of independence, Robert Morris, 


'the financier of the Revolution, Alexander 
Hamilton, the advocate of stronger govern- 
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ment, and George Washington, the first 
President, bring the story up to the close of 
the eighteenth century, treated from an un- 
usual view-point. The eight years during 
which Thomas Jefferson, the exponent of 
democracy, was President disclosed the prob- 
lems connected with the political form in 
| which the Union was created, and the con- 
flict between the State and general govern- 
ments. Henry Clay, the father of public 
improvements, follows; and the chapter on 
Andrew Jackson, the people’s President, and 
on Daniel Webster, defender of the Consti- 
tution, brings the story up to the anti- 
slavery agitation and the Civil War, the 
events of which are grouped around the 
names of Horace Greeley, the anti-slavery 
leader, and Abraham Lincoln, the new type 
of American. The evolution of a compara- 
tively harmonious people from heterogene- 
ous elements must often, in the course of 
these years, have seemed an almost impos- 
sible task. But the degree to which it has 
been accomplished and the most important 
events which have contributed to that end 
are concisely presented in this book. 

THE SEEKER. By Harry Leon Wilson. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
A book like this shows plainly how far 
popular thought has travelled since the days 
when Mrs. Ward wrote Robert Elsmere and 
Mrs. Deland wrote John Ward, Preacher. 
The arguments which Mr. Wilson uses in 
assailing old-time orthodoxy are the common- 
places of theological students and well-read 
people to-day; but it is quite true that 
people read not to be convinced, but to 
enjoy, and there is enough of a story here, 
including interesting characters and situa- 
tions, to carry the polemics. The boyhood 
chapters are especially good, and good too is 
the way in which the essential differences 
between the two brothers are brought out 
and emphasized. Moreover the general re- 
ligious situation is faced with a squareness 
which ought to be suggestive to many who 
have been helplessly inquiring as to the 
reason of modern indifference to old evan- 
gelical ideals and methods. One or two 
scenes here which depict a moral crisis are 
no less dramatic than if they were occupied 
with physical tragedy. Perhaps the most 
effective minor episode of the book is that 
which happens in the Ministers’ Club, where 
ministers of different denominations meet to 
discuss amicably theological questions not 
too provocative of friction. ‘I dare say 
that they,” begins one of the ministers, ‘‘that 
they,—teally, you know,—that they possess 
the courage of’’— ‘Their convictions,” in- 
terrupts another minister, impatient of the 
speaker’s hesitation and the expected plati- 
tude. ‘‘No—I was about to say, the cour- 
age of ours!” 


Socia, LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
By Rufus M. Jones. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company. $1.25 net.— 
This volume of ‘‘studies in human and divine 
interrelationship’”’ by the professor of philos- 
ophy in Haverford College is an interest- 
ing evidence of the spread of scientific 
thought among the believers in the “inner 
light.” Prof. Jones attempts to do for 
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psychology somewhat the same office that 
Prof. Drummond attempted for biology. 
We should not be the first to condemn 
friends who may look askance upon. such 
an endeavor as likely to lead to much greater 
concessions to science than are made here. 
But Prof. Jones has assimilated much that 
is best in the psychology of Prof. James and 
Prof. Baldwin, and has applied it to the 
familiar doctrine of religion in such a way 
as to refresh and stimulate any one who 
reads. It is distinctly a book that marks 
progress, and it should do much good in 
the reinterpretation of fundamental truth 
by the help of formule now holding the field 
in psychology and sociology. 


Bits oF Gossip. By Rebecca Harding 
Davis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Mrs, Davis’s reminiscences have 
the power to call up reminiscence in others, 
and to revive half-forgotten days and faces 
over which the grass has long been growing. 
She stirs the old-time memories gently, 
touches them with a womanly grace of ad- 
miration or sympathy or humorous pity, 
and now and then emphasizes a contrast to 
confirm the middle-aged suspicion that the 
advantage is not invariably on the side of the 
younger generation. The book gives no im- 
portant new material about anybody per- 
haps, but it brightens old material with a 
new interest of personality. Her words 
about the Civil War are written from the 
point of view of one who, even at the time, 
had opportunities for seeing both sides and 
for recognizing different phases of the great 
questions that divided the nation. We have 
read her friendly, clear-sighted comments 
with much interest. 


THe HounD FROM THE NortH. By 
Ridgwell Cullom. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50.—The hound is an important 
character in this exciting tale of crime and 
mystery, and it is through him that the 
villain is brought to justice and the mystery 
explained. Several scenes are thrilling, and 
none of them recall anything similar in one’s 
earlier reading. The opening scenes are in 
the frozen north, and are touched with the 
grim horror of tragedy remote from human 
aid or avenging justice. The characters are 
all intensely human, drawn apparently from 
life rather than literature; and they awaken 
sympathy in spite of their shortcomings, not 
for an impossible perfection. The book may 
cause the reader to criticise incidents, con- 
versations, and the general style; but he is 
likely to’ read it through to the end with 
genuine interest. 


Joun Knox: His Ipgzas AND IDEALS. By 
James Stalker. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Co. $1.—The story of the life of 
the great hero of the Reformation in Scot- 
land is here freshly told, and with the pur- 
pose to bring out more definitely than 
hitherto what he stood for and what he ac- 
complished. Knox was a man of power, 
fearless conviction, and the courage to speak 
his whole mind to gentle and simple, in his 
own pulpit or before the queen. He was 
harsh, exacting, autocratic; but he stamped 
his life and thought upon the religion of his 
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country for many generations. It is strange 
what reactions come about, however; and 
we see in our time the land of Knox leading 
the liberalism of the world. The theology 
of Knox is vigorously studied in these pages, 
and we see the better side of his life and 
character. 


THe Prince CHap. By Edward Peple. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.10 
net.—This bright and clever story does not 
need the prefatory note to say that it is based 
on a play, for it continually suggests the 
stage in its conversation, the setting of the 
scenes and the general business. But it is 
not the less interesting on that account, 
though it compels the reader to continually 
imagine the play itself, and fancy the effec- 
tiveness of the successive situations. It is 
the old story of a man who brings up an or- 
phan child only to find, when she reaches 
womanhood, that the love between them is 
something other than that of guardian and 
ward. It is well told. 


THE RAGGED MESSENGER. By W. B. 
Maxwell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.—It is not a small thing to 
have created a character that lives in the 
memory as does this of the intense East End 
reformer, called by his hearers the Mad 
Messiah, whose creed of ‘‘boundless benevo- 
lence and unquestioning charity’? was put 
into word and deed. Nor is Morton the 
only character that lives in these pages. 
Every one is drawn with a life and an in- 
dividuality that makes the story seem like 
actual history. It is a remarkable study, 
and shows a deep interest in the human 
emotions in varieties of experience. 


Miscellaneous. 


The new garden book by Mrs. Sarah War- 
ner Brooks, called A Garden with House at- 
tached, which is noticed in another column, 
may be ordered from Miss Katherine Howe, 
14 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


The International Modern Language Series, 
which is found uncommonly useful by stu- 
dents, and which is published by Ginn & Co.. 
is now enriched by the addition of Goethe’s 
Hermann und Dorothea and Freytag’s com- 
edy, Die Journalisten. The former is too 
well known in English transcriptions and 
otherwise to need further announcement as 
to its significance in German literature. It 
is edited here by Philip Schuyler Allen of 
the University of Chicago. Dze Journalis- 
ten, which is prepared for this series by 
Leigh R. Gregor, professor at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, gives a picture of German 
political and social life about 1850, and is 
recommended by the committee of twelve 
for third-year German. 


The Magazines. 


The first of a series of seven stories by 
Jack London, author of The Sea-Wolf, is 
published in the Youth's Companion for 
February 16. It is entitled ‘White and 
Yellow,” and tells of an encounter between 


| Luther Cary. 
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the fish ._patrol of San Francisco Bay and a 
fleet of law-breaking Chinese shrimp-catchers. 
The next story in the group, to be published 
in the issue for March 2, relates the thrilling 
capture of Big Alec, “King of the Greeks.”’ 


The leading feature in the winter number 
of Poet-Lore is an admirable translation of 
Sudermann’s ‘‘St. John’s Fire,” translated 
by Charlotte Porter and C. H. Porter. These 
complete translations from such writers as 
Maeterlinck, d’Annunzio, Hauptmann, and 
others, offer what can hardly be had else- 
where, and afford the reader, who is. not at 
the same time in touch with foreign books, 
rare chance to keep abreast with leading 
writers of other countries. There are also 
interesting articles on Henley and Yeats, 
the latter accompanied with full-page por- 
trait. J. S. Snoddy writes intelligently of 
Sidney Lanier as the poet of sunrise, and 


.George Turner Phelps discusses the “Staging 


of Parsifal,”’ giving the lay reader a new point 
of view. The poetry of the number is par- 
ticularly good, and the “Life and Letters” 
department is full of interest. 


The February Critic contains an article 
on John White Chadwick by Elisabeth 
“The Unmasking of Sherlock 
Holmes’ is accomplished by Mr. Arthur 
Chapman. Unfortunately, at the close of 
Mr, Holmes’s late career he was faced in 
his lodgings by M. C. Auguste Dupin, who 
caused the former gentleman to acknowledge 
the superiority of his French predecessor, 
who made himself famous in ‘‘The Murders 
of the Rue Morgue.”’ The Lounger com- 
prises an unusual collection of photographs 
of recent literary men and interesting para- 
graphs on their work. ‘The style of this de- 
partment of the Crtzc is always intimate and 
amusing, and the subject-matter pertinent 
to the passing events in literature, art, and 
life. Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, who rarely 
contributes articles to the magazine of 
which she is editor, has given a lengthy re- 
view to the ‘‘Letters of John Ruskin to 
Charles Eliot Norton,” to the ‘‘Memorials of 
Sir Edwin Burne-Jones,’”’ and to Moncure D 
Conway’s ‘‘Reminiscences,” ‘There are other 
articles of interest. 


SUNDAY STORIES 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought te- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in epublat to a demand 
orthem. The book is worthy of re: cation. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
pa vad is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
low it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
rpooasnessil this book as ,admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unitarian Sunpay ScHoot Society, 25 Beacon 
Srrest, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J, Howg.1, 
Czar St., Toronto, Can, 
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For the Christian Register. 


Motherhood. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL, 


‘“ What are all these queer white things 
Flying down without their wings? 

Are they sugar, are they rice, 

Are they something very nice ? 

Let us taste a few and see,” 

Said little sparrows, full of glee. 


The mother bird said: ‘‘ Do not so, 

It is the cold and cruel snow. 

[t covers up our winter food; 

You cannot eat it, ‘tis not good. 

Fly to the warm and cosey barn 

Where you are safe and free from harm. 


**T will seek some tasty seeds 
Underneath the snow and weeds. 

They call the snow a soft white spread, 
Covering all the flower-bed ; 

But I think the flowers would like 

A bright green spread instead of white, 


“* And have my chicks chirping around, 
Instead of snow upon the ground. 

But I’m a mother, don’t you see, 

And all the world would quite agree 
That I am thinking of my chicks, 

And not of Nature’s pretty tricks.” 


A Modern George Washington. 


His name wasn’t George Washington, oh, 
no! It was Richard Wallace, Jr., and his 
papa was Dr. Wallace, and Richard was al- 
ready looking forward to the time when he 
himself could write M.D. after the Junior. 
He hadn’t begun studying medicine, for he 
was only seven years old; but he was learn- 
ing some other things which were just as 
important. 

It happened that Dr. Wallace’s birthday 
was the same as George Washington’s, which 
Richard thought a most interesting coinci- 
dence, and he always enjoyed the surprises 
mamma planned for the birthday dinner, as 
well as the dinner itself, which is saying a 
great deal. 

The time that this story is to tell about 
there were ten people invited,—ten grown- 
ups besides papa and mamma and Flossy and 
Richard, who always attended papa’s dinner 
parties. About a week before the 22d of 
February, Mamma Wallace was down town, 
and she spied in a confectioner’s window the 
cunningest things! They were really candy 
boxes, but they looked exactly like hatchets. 
You had to lift them and feel how light they 
were before you could be quite sure; for the 
handles were wood color, the heads shone 
like silver, and the edges were just as sharp! 
‘The top was made to take off, and the handle 
was hollow to hold candy. 

“The very thing!” exclaimed mamma. 
‘They'll make most appropriate souvenirs 
for our dinner party.’’ So she ordered them 
filled with candied cherries (‘‘in memory of 
George Washington’s cherry-tree,”’ she said) 
and sent up home on the morning of the 22d. 

They were to be a surprise for everybody, 
so not a word was said at home; and, when 
the great day came, and with it the big box, 
Richard felt very much grieved when mamma 
put it away without offering even to untie 
the string. What if it was a birthday pres- 
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ent? Wasn’t he old enough to keep secrets? 
Hadn’t he kept. his own gift to papa three 
whole days without telling him one thing 
except that there were two of ’em, and that 
they were all soft inside and had fur around 
the wrist? He sat down in a corner of the 
library all alone to think about it, and— 
well, really, the only safe plan when you are 
tempted to do wrong is not to let yourself 
think about it only long enough to say, “J 
won't do it!” 

The day flew by, and mamma was as busy 
as she could be. Papa came home early to 
dress. Flossy had on her prettiest white 
dress, but mamma looked anxious when at 
last Richard came in from play. ‘Hurry, 
dear, and get dressed as quickly as possible,”’ 
she said, as Richard paused at her door. 
Then he heard her say something to papa 
about ‘“‘It’s too late to help it now,” and ‘A 
most mysterious thing,’ before he went in 
his own room. 

The ten grown-ups arrived on time, the 
table looked lovely, the turkey*was done to 
a turn; but Richard watched the little line 
between mamma’s eyebrows, and somehow 
he didn’t feel hungry at all. When dessert 
was brought in, he hadn’t begun on his oy- 
sters, and actually said, ‘‘No, thank you,’’ to 
an offer of ice-cream. 

When they all got to the nuts and raisins, 
mamma leaned back and said: ‘‘Such a queer 
thing has happened, I think I must tell you 
about it. The George Washington hatchets 
which you were to have had as souvenirs of 
my husband’s birthday have completely and 
mysteriously disappeared. I took them my- 
self from the delivery clerk and put them 
away. ‘The children were both out at the 
time, and the servants disclaim any knowl- 
edge of them; but they are not to be found, 
nor even the box in which they were packed.”’ 

“You surely have forgotten where you put 
them, Mary,” said papa. 

“Indeed I haven't,’ mamma declared. 
“They were in the big drawer of the secretary 
of the library.” 

“Tt seems to me, Mrs. Wallace, it is 
time to examine your servants,”’ suggested a 


visitor. ‘Such things don’t disappear with- 
out help.” 
“T realize that,’’ assented mamma with a 


worried look. ‘But they’’— 

Then Richard stood up. His round, dim- 
pled face was pale, and his lips trembled as 
he looked at the long table where everybody 
stopped talking to hear what he had to say. 
But he spoke out manfully, ‘Don’t blame 
Sarah, mamma. I took ’em. I’d come in 
to get my ball, and it rolled under the big 
chair in the corner of the library, and I was 
back there hunting it when you put ’em away. 
I wanted to see what it was, so I looked. I 
thought they were truly hatchets, and we 
could play Injun with ’em—us boys. So we 
did. We didn’t mean to hurt ’em. I was 
going to put,’em back; but they broke just 
as easy, and the cherries spilt out. I was 
going to tell you when the company was gone. 
I didn’t know they were soo-sooveneers, and 
I’m awful sorry, and I’ll buy some more 
out of my bank.” 

Then the brave voice broke, and the tears 
came in a flood. Mamma gathered the poor 
little sinner in her arms right before every- 
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body and said, while her own voice trembled, 
“My darling did wrong, but he has made up 
for it as far as he could by bravely confess- 
ing.” 

Papa polished his eye-glasses, while a 
sympathetic murmur ran around the table. 
Then somebody proposed a toast for the 
“modern George Washington, who couldn’t 
tell a lie,” and it was promptly and heartily 
drunk in clear cold water.—Elizabeth Price, 
in Evangelist. 


Dr. Bobby and the Frogs. 


Bobby has a grandmother. Perhaps that 
is not a remarkable thing in itself. Other 
little boys have grandmothers, but Bobby 
is sure that no other boy, big or little, has 
such a grandmother as his; and the grand- 
mother thinks there isn’t another boy quite 
like her Bobby,—a sort of mutual admira- 
tion society. But alas! Bobby and grand- 
mother live a good distance apart, and it is 
seldom that Bobby enjoys the bliss of spend- 
ing a week at grandma’s. 

It was last spring that mamma decided 
that he was old enough, now he was ‘“‘going 
on six,” as Bobby called it, to be left with 
grandma while papa and she went on a long 
trip. When Bobby knew that he was to be 
left on the farm he was quite wild with de- 
light, but he was quieted down a little by 
being reminded that grandma had been sick 
in the winter, and was not yet strong. 
Mamma told him he must be very, very good 
—he must not bother grandma, and must 
do all he could to please her, or he could not 
stay. 

You may be sure he was ready to promise. 
He ‘“‘would be the bestest boy ever was,” he 
declared. He could ‘‘do lots and lots of 
things for grandma—pick up chips to light 
her fire, and bring in piles and piles of wood.” 
He guessed he could saw it, too, if she would 
only let him try. 

And he did not forget his promise when 
he was really at the farm. ‘‘Bless his dear, 
loving heart!” said grandma, as she watched 
him lugging in a grape-basket heaped with 
chips, or going to the well with his little tin 
bucket to get her a nice cool drink of water. 
“What will the darling think of next?” she 
said to herself. But if she had tried for a 
week she would never have guessed the thing 
that he really would undertake to please 
her. 

She was sitting in her rocking-chair on the 
porch just at dusk. Bobby sat on the lowest 
step, where his bare feet could feel the cool, 
soft grass. Pretty soon grandpa came up 
the path, and sat down on a step, too. 

“Taking things easy to-night, aren’t you?” 
he said, looking up at grandma. ‘‘Seems to 
me you look pretty comfortable here.” 

Grandma sighed. “It’s real pleasant out 
to-night,” she admitted; “and I’d love to 
sit out the rest of the evening, only those 
pesky frogs make me so nervous. I just can’t 
stand them, Seems as if they never sounded 
so noisy before.” 

Grandpa stared at that. “Law me! I 
never heard you complain of the frogs before, 
and they have ‘peeped’ away there the whole 
twenty years we've owned the farm, I never 
knew you minded them,” 
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“T never did mind them before,’ said 
grandma. ‘I guess they all took cold this 
late spring,” she added with a smile, “for 
they are the hoarsest lot of frogs I ever heard 
in my born days.” 

“Well, well, grandma!” he said, chuckling 
at his own joke, “the next thing, you’ll be 
wanting them to have their voices trained, 
so they can sing better. Guess you’d better 
come into the house now, so they won’t 
bother you with their hoarseness,” and, laugh- 
ing at her nervousness, he led her in. 

Bobby sat on the step a little while longer, 
watching the fireflies and listening to the 
frogs. Their voices did sound hoarse, he 
thought—as hoarse as Charlie Brown’s. 
Charlie, who lived in the tenant house across 
the way, had a very bad cold. “I wouldn’t 
have you get one like it for the world,” 
grandma had said, as she stirred the kettle 
of cough syrup she was making to send over 
to Charlie. 

The next day, when Bobby ran into the 
pantry to get a cooky, he saw the medicine 
on the broad shelf by the window. Grandma 
had made a good deal of it, for she liked to 
have some in the house to use for her own 
family, and to give to her neighbors when 
any of them needed it. It was very sweet 
with loaf-sugar, and had licorice in it; but 
it was bitter with horehound, which Bobby 
hated. He was glad he would not have to 
take a dose this: time. 

There was some medicine to cure cold. 
Why shouldn’t he cure those poor hoarse 
frogs? Grandma said her medicine always 
cured a cold, no matter how bad it was. 
Well, then, he would give some to the 
frogs. 

They would get well, and not bother poor 
grandma any more. 

He picked up the bottle, and started for 
the brook. And how was he to give them 
their dose? That was a real bother. He 
tried to catch them, but it was not easy work 
for a boy who had not lived long in the coun- 
try, even if he was going on six. In his earn- 
est efforts some of the frogs did get a little 
sprinkled on their heads, but he soon made 
up his mind it would do just as well if the 
medicine was poured in the water, and that 
way would be so much easier. So into the 
water went the contents of that bottle; and 
then, running back to the house, he brought 
the other bottle, and emptied that, too. And 
wasn’t he a happy boy over what he was 
doing to help grandma! 

When grandma tucked him in his little bed 
that night he drew her down to ask her a ques- 

' tion: “How long does it take, grandma, for 
your medicine to cure sick folks?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly,’”’ she answered. 
“If Charlie takes it good he may be well 
enough to play with you in a day or two.” 

“J wasn’t thinking about Charlie,” said 
Bobby. “I was talking about the frogs.” 

“The frogs!’ said grandma, puzzled. 

“Yes, the frogs. Maybe you won’t be 
bothered with them after to-morrow. I 
think they will get over their colds soon, for 
I gave them all the medicine in the bottle— 
in both bottles.” 

“You dear little man,” said grandma, giv- 
ing him an extra hug and a dozen good-night 
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fun was about downstairs, when he heard 
grandpa and grandma laughing so hard as 
he fell asleep. —Amela H. Botsford, in Farm 
and Fireside. 


An Elephant. 


An elephant remembers you, 
And, if you feed him hay, 
He’s pleased ; but, if you’re mean to him, 
He’ll pay you back some day. 
—Johnny Jones. 


A Protector. 


“There may be Indians in these woods right 
now,” said Jack, as he and Beth were walking 
by a small patch of oaks. Beth was taking 
her family of dolls out for an airing, and Jack 
was pushing the cart. 

Beth knew that there had been no Indians 
in the neighborhood for twenty years: her 
father had told her so. But Jack said that 
they might have come back again. 

It was a cold, cloudy afternoon in early 
winter. No snow had fallen yet; but the 
ground was frozen, and the air was keen. 
The withered oak leaves that still hung on 
the trees rustled mournfully, and the fallen 
leaves that hid the path along the edge of the 
woods seemed to crackle strangely as the 
cart wheels passed over them. 

“Tet’s walk to the end of the woods, and 
maybe we'll see an Indian,” said Jack, who 
delighted to bother Beth. He was ten, two 
years older than his little playmate, and he 
had read many stories about Indians. 

“All right,” replied Beth, not yet really 
afraid. 

“They are apt to come creeping through 
the woods just at night,’ he continued, 
“hunting for children. And maybe they 
steal little girls and carry them away to the 
big pine forest, and never let them go home 
again—I don’t know.” 

Beth began to feel that there might pos- 
sibly be something in what Jack said. 

“Indians might be hiding in these woods 
even now,” added Jack. 

Beth looked fearfully into the gathering 
gloom of the dreadful woods, and longed to 
run home. The thought of Jack and her 
family in the cart alone restrained her. 

The sun was sinking, and great streaks 
of red were painted against the cold sky. 
Every stump along the road cast a sombre 
shadow, and the evergreen hedge on the 
opposite side of the way. stretched darkly 
mysterious. Even their own homes in the 
distance looked strange and seemed to be 
miles away. And the last rays of the win- 
ter sun crept into those dreary woods as 
though in search of the treacherous red- 
skins. 

“But don’t you worry, Beth,’’ said Jack, 
when he saw that she was becoming fright- 
ened: ‘‘the Indians won’t get you while I’m | 
along. I’ll keep ’em off. I’m not afraid of 
anything. I’m your protector.” 

It was nearly dark when they reached the 
end of the woods and turned toward home. 
Beth took her smallest doll from the cart and 
carried it, for she felt that Angelina must 
be stiff with fear, 


| were thrilled by Jack’s wild tale, 


Jack was telling a long Indian story that 


kisses, But Bobby never guessed what the he had been reading. Beth listened uneas- 
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ily and pressed Amgelina to her rapidly 
beating heart ; for who knew what minute an 
Indian might pounce upon them? She did 
not mean to give up her smallest child, what- 


| ever happened. 


The dry oak leaves still rustled and 
crackled, as though they, too, believed and 
when 
suddenly there was a breaking of branches, 
and a dark form came bounding through the 
woods, straight toward the children. 

Beth, white with fear, grabbed Rose Lil- 
lian, the twins, and Esther May from the 
cart, and held them, with Angelina, in her 
protecting arms. 

Jack gave one look at the awful thing 
that was coming toward them, then turned 
and ran for home as fast as he could. 

“Jackie, O Jackie, come back!’ 
Beth, but Jack did not stop. 

Then brave little Beth put her family 
back in the doll cart and went up to the aw- 
ful thing; for it was only Dixie, Jack’s old 
pony, that had gotten loose, and, hearing 
Jack’s voice, had started toward him. 

When the danger was over, Jack came 
back; for his curiosity was great. 

“I was only fooling about Indians, Beth,” 
said Jack in a queer voice. It was hard for 
him to own up. 

Then he pushed the doll-cart and let Beth 
ride the pony home, which was a great sacri- 
fice on his part. 

“Jackie is sorry that he frightened me, or 
he wouldn’t let me ride Dixie,” thought gen- 
erous Beth.—New York Christian Advo- 
cate, 
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A Beautiful Impression. 


A lady called at the house of a neighbor on 
an errand; but, as the family were away, she 
asked the hired man to tell his employer that 
she would call again. Being,in a hurry, and 
not thinking but that the man knew who she 
was, she did not leave her name. The lady 
of the house returned before the rest of the 
family, and the man told her that a lady had 
been there who said she’d call again. 

“Who was it?” inquired Mrs. H. 

“Oh, I don’t know her name,” replied the 
man. 

“But you should have asked her,” said 


| Mrs. H., ‘“‘so we could know who had been 


here. Can’t you tell me anything by which 
I can know who came? Where does she 
live ?”’ 


“T don’t know,” said the man, ‘‘but she’s 
the one that always smiles when she speaks.’’ 
Leaves cf Light. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH - 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL Grocers AND DRUGGISTS. 
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If I Could Touch. | 


If I could touch your hand to-night 
And hear you speak one little word, 

I then might understand your flight 
Up the star steps, unseen, unheard. 


If through the mists of gold and gray 
That tint the weary sunset skies 
There shone two stars across the bay 
That thrilled me like your passionate eyes, 


If only some’small part of you 
Would speak or touch or rise in sight, 
Death would be then between us two 
The passing of a summer’s night. 
— W. S. Braithwaite. 


Modern Pastoral Visiting. 


They were chatting on board a liner. 
They had been over to America as the two 
English delegates, and were now returning. 
Having the smoking saloon apparently to | 
themselves, they spoke freely. 

“Yes, I heard he was rather keen on social 
questions. Our man is of another type: I’m 
afraid—I’m rather afraid he is leaving.” 

“Why, what’s up?” 

“Oh, nothing—congregation dwindling, 
collections falling off, general apathy. He 
loves books—more than souls, perhaps. I 
shall be sorry; quite a superior man too.” 

He paused, but, seeing his friend was ex- 
pecting something further, proceeded :— 

“We can’t, simply can’t get him to visit.” 

“Ah, that’s an old difficulty; but we must 
not expect perfection from our ministers. 
Yours has the reputation of being one of the 
most polished preachers in the provinces. 
You can’t get everything.” 

“His sermons are all right—distinctly lit- | 
erary and thoughtful.” s 

“T expect he puts all his time into his 
preaching.” 

“Very likely, but I think it’s a mistake.’’ 

“Have you mentioned it at all?” 

“Oh, yes: he has been approached—took 
it very well, too—said he hoped he hadn’t | 
neglected the sick or any one who specially 
desired a visit. We suggested that he might 
come into closer personal touch with his peo- 
ple in their homes; that the members felt, 
rightly or wrongly, that they had a kind of 
claim,” 

“Quite so,” 

“He didn’t like the last hint and protested 
that he really couldn’t spend his time tea | 
drinking and gossiping and dining and 
‘bridge’ playing. He had already innumer- 
able committees; and he must keep up with 
recent research, and so on—quite reasonable | 
from his point of view. He was better for 
a while, but gradually fell back into his old 
retiring habits, and Iam very much afraid” — 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, but’”— It was 
a strange voice, and they were startled to 
find an American had been sitting unob- 
served behind them. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, but I couldn’t 
help overhearing. Human nature is a stand- 
ard product and the same all the world over. | 
You will be glad to know that we have settled | 
your problem over here.”’ 

The boat was nearing Queenstown, but) 
he spoke as if the intervening sea was Amer- | 
ica, 
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“And I think,’ he continued, ‘I may| 


claim the invention.” 

They were at first disposed to resent the 
interruption, but they now listened. 

“It was just chronic,’’—he leisurely 
stroked the ashes off his cigar with his little 
finger,—‘‘but we got over it at last quite 
neatly. I suppose you will think it rather 
American; but, anyhow, things have been 
going like a due West express ever since.’’ 

The Englishmen waited, half amused. 

“Tt was like this. Our church hadn’t been 
paying any dividends for a long time, and 


'the Christian Science folk ’cross the way 


were going ahead like a house on fire. Our 
parson resigned. We had a deacons’ meet- 
ing to fix up the new man. Well, I was 
there. ‘Friends,’ I said, ‘I guess we’ve got 
to speed up. Suppose we try a more sci- 
entific method of remuneration—give the 
new parson a fixed minimum salary and a 
fee of half a dollar for every visit.’ ” 

The Englishmen laughed heartily. 

“Vou smile,” said the American, “but you 
should have seen the look my brother 
deacons gave me—that would have made 
you shake—some.”’ 2 

He sipped his coffee gratefully, blew a 
few rings and resumed :— 

“Deacon Hopkins said it was absurd: it 
would kill the spontaneity of the visiting 
and lower the dignity of the sacred office. 
‘Spontaneity,’ I replied, ‘is pre-cise-ly what 
I want, zf J can, to induce; and as to the 
dignity of the what’s-his-name—we pay for 
visiting now, don’t we? Isn’t it included in 
the contract? You're not for a Quaker min- 
istry, I suppose? That pulled them up 
sharp. Then I rubbed it in. ‘If,’ I said, 
‘you are already committed to the principle 
of paying for visitation, it doesn’t make 
much difference to anybody’s dignity on 
what system you pay. Our club doctor gets 
a retaining salary and so much per visit. Is 
he in consequence less friendly or less atten- 
tive or less welcome? And isn’t a pastor a 
Doctor of Divinity and a curer of souls? 
And you pay a schoolmaster a minimum 


| salary plus capitulation fees: does he teach 


or look after the interests of the school any 
the worse for that? And isn’t a parson a 
teacher ?’ 

“They saw I was in live earnest. I clinched 
the argument by adding, ‘On your present 
musty old system the parson gets fees for 
weddings, and yet the marriage services 
haven’t lacked spontaneity!’ 

“Our deacons are a go-ahead lot; and, to 
make a short tail of a long dog, I won hands 
down.” 

“But surely,” said one of the English- 
men, ‘‘you didn’t get a respectable minister 
to accept a call on such terms?” 

“He came slick enough, and I’m proud to 
say he’s with us yet; and may he long re- 
main, sir, may he long remain,” 

“Well, it does sound a bit Am—eh—mer- 
cantile—don’t you think?” 

“Mercantile? Modern, you mean! 
Wouldn’t the ‘postle Paul think your pres- 
ent obsolete system equally mercantile? I 
guess we've got to evolute or die.”’ 

“And it really works?” 

“Smooth as a piston, I tell you. He goes 
on his rounds by the watch, reg’lar as a 
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doctor, and our folk are charmed to see him. 
He came to my wife just before I sailed. 
‘Well, Mrs. Harnum,’ says he, quite genial, 
‘T’ve come to earn my half dollar again,’ and 
they laugh it off pleasantly. Oh, no, there’s 
no kind of constraint at all, and no com- 
plaint, because everybody understands that, 
when he does not visit, it is at a personal 
sacrifice. Talk of spontaneity! It’s a purl- 
ing perennial brook fit for po’try. Indeed, 
we’ve had to make a rule that payment shall 
not be made for more than six visits per 
annum toa single family. All the seats are 
let, collections have gone up 200 per cent., 
sermons hit straight and touch the button, 
the church booms; and, what licks all,’’ he 
said, with a humorous smile, ‘‘the Christian 
Science folk are closing down their shutters.” 

He flung away his cigar, and was walking 
off. ‘Take my advice, sir—I claim no pat- 
ent rights—and see if it doesn’t make the 


| gospel just hum.”’—Henry Raymunde, in 


London Christian W orld. 


The Concordat. 


Through the news agencies the tidings 
came last week that the Rouvier ministry 
had presented in the Chamber of Deputies 
the draft of a new bill for the separation of 
Church and State. This measure has been 
anxiously awaited, owing to doubt raised by 
friends of former Premier Combes concern- 
ing the sincerity of the new ministry in carry- 
ing forward the policy of separation. When, 
therefore, Minister of Public Instruction 
Bienvenu Martin presented the bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies, it was greeted with 
long applause. 

The text of the new measure makes the 
separation of Church and State definite and 
conclusive, but omits a number of details of 
the Combes Bill which had aroused antag- 
onism. The essential points of the new 
measure are -— 

First —Abolition of the concordat, where- 
by the relations of Church and State were 
established. 

Second.—Termination of all government 
aid and subsidies to religious sects or func- 
tionaries. 

Third.—Formation of church associations 
into civil corporations amenable to the 
same laws as other organizations, 

The bill comprises thirty-two articles, and 
the text of Article 1 is as follows:— 

“The State henceforth neither recognizes 
nor contributes to any religious denomina- 


tion. Public establishments of religion now 


existing are suppressed. All religious bud- 
gets of appropriations of government de- 
partment or communes are suppressed. The 
exercise of religion is hereafter free, under 
the sole restriction that exercise must accord 
with public order.” 

The article abolishing the concordat says: 

“All laws and orders relative to the public 
organization or recognition of a religious 
denomination are abrogated, particularly 
the law ratifying the convention made be- 
tween the pope and the French govern- 


| ment.” 


The government laid upon the table of 
the Chamber of Deputies an explanation 


a 
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of the reasons for the introduction of the: 


separation bill as follows: “The separa- 
tion of Church and State is one of the 
essential. reforms whose realization was 


promised in the government’s declaration | 


of policy on January 27. The bill lays down 
conditions upon which separation may be 
carried out. In drawing up the measure, 


lines adopted by the commission of the 
chamber, which examined the question. 
Like the commission it wishes to guarantee 
liberty of religion only limited by require- 
ments of public order. We believe the text 
‘carries out these principles. At the same 
‘time measures are laid down to assure a 
smooth passage from the old to the new 
régime, these including regulations for the 
transfer of property belonging to sup- 
pressed religious establishments, placing 
churches at the disposal of religious bodies, 
and pensions to the ministers.” The state- 
ment concludes with an expression of the 
hope that parliament will not hesitate to 
accomplish this pressing reform. 

It is believed that the new bill will be 
debated in the Chamber of Deputies after 
the income tax and some other measures 
on which Premier Rouvier desires early 
action have been disposed of. However, 
there is a strong pressure by the Combes 
element for a speedy hearing of the ques- 
tion, and this may lead to a determination to 
take up and debate the bill without await- 
ing action on other measures. It is ex- 
pected that the bill will be discussed and 
voted upon before the end of July. 


William Rounseville Alger. 


In the days of his activity, when he was 
in the full tide of creative power as a pulpit 
orator and an author, Mr. Alger was one 
of our most famous preachers. He took 
rank easily among the best, and was re- 
garded as having high authority in all lit- 
erary matters pertaining to his calling. 
Although he began life at the bottom of 
the ladder, so far as opportunities for edu- 
cation were concerned, and was forced to 
spend all his boyhood in various bread- 
winning occupations, including five years 
in a cotton mill, he had inherited from his 
Huguenot ancestors intellectual aptitudes 
of a high order. No doubt the exiles brought 
with them from France traditions which 
even in his unshielded boyhood stimulated 
his curiosity and put before his mind some 
of the prizes of the intellectual life. 

As soon as he had secured some little 
comfort and leisure with the proceeds of 
his daily toil, he began to use all his spare 
hours for the cultivation of his mind. Morn- 
ings and evenings he worked at his books 
until he was able to enter an academy, 
where, after three years of preparation, he 
was fitted for the Harvard Divinity School. 
In 1847 he graduated with thirteen others, 
among whom were Arthur B. Fuller, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Frederick N. Knapp, 
and Grindall Reynolds. The atmosphere 


of the Divinity School in those days was'Me., two years; in Chicago a year. 


|forms of literature. 
the government has closely followed the 
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social world exciting attention, but also| 
fresh waves of Transcendentalism were 
sweeping through the minds of men and} 
the school of the prophets. 

Alger quickly came to the front as a thinker 
and a writer, and especially as one who had 
a rare command of and taste for the higher | 
From this time on 
for more than forty years his mind and pen 
were never idle. Immediately after grad- 
uation he was settled over the Mount Pleas- 
ant Congregational Church, now All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church of Roxbury, Mass. Seven 
years later he removed to Boston, taking 
the church in Bulfinch Street, which was 
then in a favorable residence district. He 
remained there until 1863. After this the | 
church was sold; and Mr. Alger, for his 
health, took a trip to Europe. Returning 
to Boston, the church was reorganized and 
its funds used for the support of preaching | 
in Music Hall. Theodore Parker had once | 
held a great congregation in this place, and 
many were inclined to break away from the 
old traditions of the church and resort to 
meetings in secular halls and theatres, hop- 
ing in this way to reach all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, as it was held that the church 
could not do. The experiment succeeded | 
so far as gathering large congregations was | 
concerned; but, as in most experiments of | 
this kind, there was found to be a lack of 
coherence and stability in the congregation 
which made a permanent organization im- | 
possible. In the catalogue of the Harvard | 
Divinity School no mention is made of this 
experiment in Music Hall, but the record 


stands that for the ten years—1863-73— | 


he was pastor of the New North Church 
in Boston. The present Bulfinch Place 
Church was then called Pitts Place Chapel. 
This church, of which Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot is the active pastor and Rev. S. H. 
Winkley pastor emeritus, survives in a con- 
tinuous settlement of fifty-six years. 

During this last settlement in Boston, 
Mr. Alger attracted much favorable atten- 
tion by his conduct of devotional services 
as chaplain of the Massachusetts House of 


Representatives. His services were cordially 
received, the prayers were taken down and 
published, and the Speaker of the House 
on his retirement presented to him, in the 
name of the House of Representatives, a 
handsome gold watch with an appropriate 
inscription. In 1857 Mr. Alger delivered 
a Fourth of July oration, in which he took 
strong ground against slavery, prophesying 


secession and war unless the Republican | 


party should triumph. The city council 
refused to give him the usual vote of thanks 
until six years later, when, war having come, 
he was thanked for his oration and a copy 
asked for publication. 

After a quarter of a century of hard work 
in Boston Mr. Alger seemed to lose his power 
of long-continued and sustained exertion. 
Wherever he went he attracted large audi- 
ences and exerted a wide influence, but re- 
mained only a short time in each place,— 


in New York, Church of the Messiah, four 
years; in Denver, Col., a year; in Portland, 
These 


charged with literary electricity. Not only | engagements carried him on to 1883 when 
were the new problems of politics and the! his active ministry ceased. Since that time 
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he had been engaged in literary occupations, 
preaching often with all his old-time grace 
and power. 

Mr. Alger’s first book, ‘“The Poetry of the 
Orient,’’ was published in 1855. It was a 
volume of translations from the Persian, 
Sanscrit, and Arabic, and ran through four 
editions. Other works of his were: ‘‘A Criti- 
cal History of the Doctrine of a Future 


| Life,’”’ of which fourteen editions were pub- 


lished; ‘‘The Life of Edwin Forrest, the 
American Tragedian, with a History of the 
Dramatic Art’’; ‘“The Friendship of Women,”’ 
eleven editions; and ‘“‘The Genius of Soli- 
tude,’”’ eleven editions. Besides his earnest 
interest in the drama, Mr. Alger was a great 
lover of pictures and sculpture, a great ad- 
mirer of music, and had intimate friends 
among the highest class of musical artists, 

A pretty story was once told of the first 
meeting between Mr. Alger and George 
Macdonald. The two were approaching 
each other on a mountain path in Switzer- 


|land, but hidden from each other by a 
|rocky angle. 


Mr. Alger heard a voice re- 
citing one of his own poetical versions from 


| the Persian; but the memory of the person 
| failed, and Mr, Alger took up the strain and 


finished the quotation as the two met. 
One said, “I am George Macdonald”; the 
other, “and I am Mr. Alger.’? ‘What! 
the author of ‘The Poetry of the Orient?’ 
I carry it with me wherever I go.” 


Helen Augusta Williams Gilman. 


Mrs. Gilman, who died in Portland, Me., 
Dec. 22, 1904, was a woman of unusual 
strength. Her life was one that satisfies 
anticipations, when we look for the evidence 
in the world about us to justify our confi- 
dence in humanity, to strengthen our faith 
in the promise of God’s love for mankind, 
to stimulate again our hopes, our prayers, 
for righteous life on earth. She was born 
in Augusta, Me., Nov. 30, 1817, the daugh- 
ter of Hon. Reuel Williams, a man who did 
much to shape the better life of Augusta 
and Maine, as Hon. Daniel Cony, her grand- 
father, had with others founded and named 


| that city, and established its first institu- 


tions, Aug. 24, 1837, she married Dr. John 
Taylor Gilman, who, born in Exeter, N.H., 
had settled for practice in Portland; and 
from that time, from their ideal home 
there went out influences that are active 
still in the religious, social, and philan- 
thropic welfare ,of Portland. To their 
initiative and personal activity is due the 
Maine General Hospital. The Home for 
Aged Women, the Ministry-at-Large, and 
many other similar organizations in Portland 
had their origin and perpetuation in the help- 
fulness of this home. Mrs. Gilman was the 
president of the Sanitary Commission in 
Portland during the Civil War. At the time 
of the devastation of Portland by fire in 
1866, her service and advice worked for 
helpfulness beyond estimate. Through 
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sixty-seven years’ worship in the First 
Parish Church the character of that church 
was shaped in most striking manner after 
the fashion of her personality. Whatever 
was lovely and of good report belonged to 
her, The hearts that had cause to learn and 
cherish her good deeds have been and still 
are nutmberless. J2Co 8 


The Intetnational Congress. 


The arrangements for the Third Congress 
of the International Council of the Unita- 


rian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers’ 


and Workers, to be held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in the early part of September next, 
continue to be pressed energetically by the 
local committee in the ancient city of Calvin 
and the executive board of the council. 
The latter consists of Prof. Dr. H. Oort, 
Leyden, president; Rey, Charles W. Wendte, 
Boston, general secretary; Prof. Dr. G. 
Boros, Kolozsvar, Hungary; Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, London; Prof. J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter, Oxford; Rev. Dr. S. A. Eliot, Boston; 
Prof. Dr. B. D. Eerdsmans, Leyden; Pastor 
P. H. Hugenholtz, Amsterdam; Prof. Dr. E. 
Montet, Geneva; Prof. Dr. O. Pfleiderer, 
Berlin; Prof. Dr. J. Réville, Paris; Pastor G. 
Schoenholzer, Ziirich. 

The Geneva committee consists of Prof, 
KE. Montet, D.D., dean of the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Geneva, who 
will preside over the congress; Prof. A. 
Chantre, D.D., of the Theological Faculty; 
Pastor C. Cougnard, vice-president of the 
Consistory of Genevan Churches; Dr. P. La- 
dame;. Pastor E. Rochat, member of the 
Consistory; F. Roux-Eggly, 5 Quai de Mont 
Blanc, who will act as treasurer and receive 
contributions for the congress; Prof. H. 
Balavoine, D.D., of the Theological Faculty; 
G. H. Boveyron, president of the Municipal 
Council of Geneva; Th. Bret, chancellor; 
Louis Campart, professor at the Techno- 
logical School; Theodore Fueg, president 
of the National German Parish; T. T. Gar- 
diol, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; and other professors of the univer- 
sity, members of the Consistory, pastors, 
and leading citizens. 

Besides this strong local representation 
our cause is assured of the co-operation of 
influential liberals throughout Switzerland, 
such as Pastor A. Altherr of Basle, the new 
president of the Swiss Verein for a Free 
Christianity; Pastors Braendli, Ragaz, and 
Schmidt of Basle; Pastors Marthaler and 
Ryser and Prof. Marti of Berne; Pastor 
Schoenholzer and Prof. Christ of Ziirich; 
Prof. Cart of the Theological Faculty at 
Neuchatel, ete. 

The exact date of the congress will not 
be decided until it is definitely known at 
what date the International Peace Congress, 
which is to meet in September in the neigh- 
boring city of Lucerne, will hold its sessions. 
Many of the delegates will desire to attend 
both conventions. It is hoped soon to make 
the full announcements. 

It has been decided, however, that the 
congress shall extend over four days, The 
first day will witness the assembling and 
domiciling of the delegates. At 8 p.m. the 
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proceedings will begin with a sermon in 
French, followed at 9.30 with a reception of 
delegates from abroad. 

The second day, at ten o’clock, the open- 
ing session will be held. The president’s 
address and the report of the general sec- 
retary will be followed by brief reports of 
foreign delegates concerning the state of 
religious liberalism in their respective coun- 
tries. ‘These reports will extend into the 
afternoon session, and close with an ex- 
cursion on the lake of Geneva and a colla- 
tion on board the vessel. 

The next morning the exercises will open 
with a German sermon. ‘The day’s confer- 
ences will be devoted to papers and discus- 
sions on theoretical questions in religion. 
In the evening there will be a private recep- 
tion tendered the members of the congress 
which cannot fail to be a brilliant affair. 

The fourth day will be ushered in with 
an English sermon, to be given by Rev. 
Minot J. Savage of New York. The papers 
and addresses will be devoted to the prac- 
tical aspects of religion. In the evening 
there will be given an organ and vocal con- 
cert at the cathedral of St. Peter, followed 
by a banquet. 

The languages spoken at the congress 
will be French, English, and German. The 
more important papers and proceedings 
will be printed in all three languages for dis- 
tribution among the delegates. 

Membership cards, including access to 
all the sessions of the congress, the excur- 
sions, concert, banquet, etc., together with 
a copy of the printed proceedings, to be 
published soon after adjournment, may be 
obtained by any person interested by ad- 
dressing the treasurer or the undersigned 
secretary, and the payment of 20 francs 
($4). An additional card for ladies ac- 
companying members can be obtained by 
the payment of ten francs each. 

Special rates will probably be made at 
the hotels and pensions. 

The prospects of a largely attended and 
successful session of the council are excel- 
lent. Fuller information will be given 
hereafter. A copy of the preliminary cir- 
cular of the committee will be sent to all 
applying to 

Rev. C. W. WENDTE, 
11 Appleton Street, Boston, 


Compositions by Zulu Boys. 


The following compositions were written 
by Zulu boys in the Adams Mission Station 
(American Board) in South Africa — 


HOW. EDUCATION BENEFITS THE PEOPLE. 

(a) Education has benefited the people 
very much. It is the means by which one 
can express himself to the outside world. 
It makes one to see things he could never 
have seen if he had not been educated. 

(b) It makes easy the troubles and dis- 
couragements people have, because, when 
one reads of the troubles other nations had 
to go through and the ways by which they 
escaped them, his troubles abate, and by 
this he is encouraged and prepared to meet 
any difficulty without fear, 

(c) It gives growth to the powers of the 
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mind by keeping one thinking all the time; 
by this constant reading and thinking the 
seemingly wide world turns to be something 
one can hold in his hand. Now we know 
of different peoples living in this earth we 
live in, what they are doing and how they 
think. This indeed is a great benefit to us. 

(d) We read that at first people used 
camels and other animals to carry their 
burdens, but now, as education grows on, 
we see civilized nations having steamships, 
trains, trams, and other things to make 
easy those things that seemed so hard and 
almost impossible in olden times. 

(e) It takes nations, as it were, out from 
the world of superstition and ushers them 
into a world of light. Education does not 
make these things only, but it creates in 
men that feeling that stirs them up to feel 
that it is necessary to enlighten those na- 
tions who still remain in darkness: when 
this has been done, people find that they 
are one all over the globe, although they 
have different color—By Judah Kwela. 


THE PROPER RELATION OF THE BLACK MAN 
TO THE WHITE. 


The great question of what should be the 
proper relation of the black man to his 
white master has engaged the minds of all 
classes of colonists, politicians, farmers, 
and missionaries, each advocating the so- 
lution of the problem to suit his own par- 
ticular calling. 

All countries have had their social prob- 
lems—the relation of the poor to rich, peas- 
ant to aristocrat—to solve. Ancient and 
modern history is full of the struggles of 
the common and weak people against the 
oppression of the affluent and strong. But 
the position is unique in South Africa. It 
is not the relation of poor to rich people 
of the same race, creed, or color, but that 
of the ‘‘black man’ to the white. The in- 
tricacy of the question lies in the fact that 
the social, intellectual, and moral condi- 
tions of the two races are so different—the 
one so low, while the other is so high. 

Others—and those the avowed friends 
of the natives—advocate the doubtful the- 
ory that, as all men were created equal, 


LAMP-FITS. 


How do you know what 
chimney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? 

That’s about how lamps 
are fitted with chimneys by 
people who don’t use my 
Index; and they complain 
of bad chimneys! Lamp- 
Fits indeed! Do you want 
the Index? Free. 
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natives should be placed on a social equal- 
ity with the white people. But this theory 
has been modified since the days of Rev. 
Dr. Philip. Others err to the opposite 
extreme. They hold the unnatural opin- 
ion that the native is no better than an ape, 
and that he has no rights of men. ‘This 
was the opinion of the Boers, but in it they 
were strongly opposed by the English gov- 
ernment. 

To be brief, the two extremes are wrong 
for both races. The native is not socially 
equal to a white man, and he is no more a 
beast than the ancient Britons were. Human 
nature is the same everywhere. It would 
ruin the natives if they were told that they 
are equal to the white man, as it would a 
child if he were made the master of a home- 
stead. On the other hand, he cannot and 
should not be treated asa slave. The proper 
relation of the native to the white man 
should be that while they are as ‘separate 
as the fingers,’ yet they should form one 
hand of one body. Each should contribute 
what he has been especially endowed with 
by his condition to the common welfare. 
The white man should civilize, educate, 
and train the native to habits of usefulness, 
while the native should contribute to the 
general welfare, labor for which he is so 
eminently fitted. By labor I don’t mean 
that he should only work in towns, but that 
he should not look down upon any kind 
of work, but that he should supply the 
market with vegetables, eggs, and fowls.— 
By Ngazana Lutuli. 


CLEANLINESS. 

Any men on earth has some little holes 
all over his body as I have learned. These 
holes stand as the windows of the body to 
bring in the fresh air. They stand for a 
man as the windows are for a house. When 
a man is in a room with the windows shut 
up, no air to come in, he can’t feel well at 
all. He is likely to get drowsy and go to 
sleep immediately, because there is no fresh 
air in the room. It is the same thing with 
the body. If the (windows) holes are shut 
up by the dirt or the clean body covered 
with dirty clothes, the blood is sure to feel 
uneasy, and by and by a man gets weaker, 
which does not effect anything good in his 
body. ‘The blood is to be purified by the 
fresh air through the holes. 

The outside of this house should be clean, 
so that there would not be any bad air com- 
ing in through the opened windows. How 
nice a man feels if he has been bathing! 
To be sure, cleanliness depends much upon 
good health and good health upon clean- 
liness.—By Williams Wells. 


The Tuskegee Negro Conference. 


‘The Fourteenth Annual Session of the 
‘Tuskegee Negro Conference will be held at 
Tuskegee, Ala., Wednesday, February 22. 

The Workers’ Conference, composed mainly 
of teachers and others interested in the edu- 
cational, moral, and civic uplift of the negro 
people, will be held on the following day, 
Thursday, February 23. 

The annual sessions of the Tuskegee 
Negro Conference accomplish incalculable 
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good. They bring together the people of 
the black belt of the South for earnest dis- 
cussion of their needs. Encouragement is 
afforded, weak points shown, and much done 
in the direction of showing the people how 
they can make their burdens less heavy. 

It is hoped that many can see their way 
clear to be present at the coming meeting. 
Reduced rates of one and one-third fare, 
plus twenty-five cents, on the certificate plan 
have been secured over all railway lines 
south of the Ohio and Potomac and east of 
the Mississippi Rivers. Be sure to ask for 
a certificate when purchasing ticket. Please 
notify me as early as possible. 

BooKER JT. WASHINGTON. 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA. 


A Thanksgiving.* 


Israel’s God is still our leader, 
His right hand our cause defends ; 
Prophet, priest, and strong deliverer, 
Age on age his mercy sends. 


Fairer glows our beauteous Zion, 
Firm its bulwarks stand to-day, 

Since our shepherd, guide, and helper, 
With his flock consents to stay. 


Brighter seems the radiant sunshine 
Through the storied windows cast, 

On the pictured forms and faces,— 
Conquerors in the mighty past. 


Higher soars the loud thanksgiving 
We, thy children, raise to thee: 

Father, crown with every blessing 
This glad hour of jubilee; 


And with eager, fresh devotion 
To this hallowed pilgrim shrine, 
Lord, omnipotent and holy, 
May our grateful heart incline. 


Every wavering spark be kindled 
On our altar-hearth to-day, 

Lighting, cheering, earth’s dark places 
With its pure, celestial ray. 


From a Country Minister. 


In regard to the problem of a better dis- 
tribution of ministers, and the supply of 
the same to small country parishes, it seems 
to me there are two things which have an 
important bearing upon the subject and 
which are quite within control. 

First, there is the matter of the small 
salary. From six hundred to a thousand 
dollars a year in the country enables a fam- 
ily to live in decency and respectability, 
providing no servant is kept and the house- 
hold is economically managed. It does 
not, however, make possible, in most cases, 


any provision for the future, and in any | 


case such provision as may insure peace of 
mind to one who has prudence and fore- 
thought. The project now under consid- 
eration, of providing for the pensioning of 
ministers, will relieve this situation and 
have a very important influence upon the 
work of the small parishes because of its 
psychological effect upon the ministers 
and wives of ministers of such parishes. 
It changes the whole situation for a minis- 
ter and his wife to know that after twenty 
years of faithful service there will be a cer- 
tainty of such provision as will save them 
from beggary or charity. The ‘“‘arger 


* Read at the recent reception to Rev. John Cuckson in 


‘the First Parish Church, Plymouth, Mass. 
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salary” hunt will cease, and their energies 
will be given to making the work in the 
small parish really worth while, and to prov- 
ing themselves ‘faithful stewards.’’ Thus 
the country work will be developed on 
|new lines, and will secure that steadiness 
and permanence which alone can bring to 
it success. The interest of the minister 
will be one with that of the church. At 
present their interests are in a measure 
conflicting, as the minister feels that he 
must be keeping a sharp lookout for an 
advancement. 

Another thing having a bearing on the 
| subject, is the development of a more cor- 
rect public sentiment regarding the impor- 
tance of-the country work and a more gen- 
uine respect for the country ministers. The 
|idea is quite prevalent that the small coun- 
try church is a training-school for young 
and inexperienced ministers, where they 
may get a preparation for some larger and 
|really important work. It is, -however, 
entirely erroneous and harmful. The small 
country church is not the place for experi- 
mentation. It, above all things, needs 
ministers of experience and_ self-control, 
and who have a knowledge of human nat- 
ure. There are young men of considerable 
reputation in city churches who would be 
total failures in these small churches. As 
between the city and the country minister, 
it is often a case of “the mountain and the 
squirrel.” A good many city ministers 


are not great enough men to succeed in 
country churches. 
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tionalists have about the right idea when 
they say that what are needed are “trained 
men of leadership and tact, large enough 
and humble enough for little fields,’ only 
I should say that humility is no more be- 
coming or necessary in a minister of a small 
field than a large one. He who can make 
a genuine success of a country church need 
have no sense of inferiority. Give to the 
valuable country ministry the respect and 
esteem which he deserves, provide for his 
material necessities when his loss of oppor- 
tunity for employment approaches, and 
recognize his field of labor as not second 
in importance to any, and more ministers 
will be found looking for small fields. 


Carnival of Nations. 


The carnival at Morgan Memorial, 91 
Shawmut Avenue (one block south of Pleas- 
ant Street subway station), will open Mon- 
day, February 20, at 7.30 P.M. Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday the car- 
nival will be open from 2 to 10 P.M. 

Entertainment each evening at 8. (Ad- 
mission, 5 cents. See programmes for par- 
ticulars.) Organ recitals in the auditorium 
on Wednesday and Thursday at 3 P.M. Café 
open each day. Admission, 10 cents. Five- 
ticket strip, 25 cents. Tickets, posters, and 
programmes have been sent to some one in 
every Unitarian or Methodist church in 
Greater Boston. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emiry B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours g to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.) 


What's in a Name? 


From time immemorial men have quibbled 
over names and their meanings. Much 
good time has been wasted splitting hairs 
over words and quarrelling over interpre- 
tations. This seems unnecessary and fool- 
ish, but at the same time it is occasionally 
useful to consider what zs in a name and 
what the name is for. 

The name that we are now to contemplate 
is the “Young People’s Religious Union.” 
What do these names signify, and what are 
they worth? 

To begin with, this must be a society 
of young people. The title distinctly says, 
the “Young People’s Religious Union”: 
hence it is—or should be—composed of 
and officered by young people. In this so- 
ciety boys and girls are to learn by practical 
experience the best ways of doing business, 
of conducting meetings, and of running 
their church. When they have learned 
these lessons and are ready for real life, they 
should gradually work in the younger people 
who need the training they have just had, 
and they themselves should enter actively 
into the life they have been preparing for. 
The Young People’s Union is a preparatory 
school through which the young people go 
before they enter responsible life, much the 
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same as they go through college before they 
enter business. 

Secondly, this is a Religious Union. 
Young people often have a deeper religious 
vein than they appear to have, and strongly 
feel the need of thought and discussion. 
For this reason most of the members enter 
enthusiastically into the charities, the dis- 
cussions, and the meetings of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

Last, and most important of all, this is 
a Union. From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from Canada to Florida young people’s 
societies flourish in Unitarian churches. 
These societies are all working in one gen- 
eral line and aiming toward one mark. They 
may not be composed of young people of 
exactly the same ages or occupations or 
surroundings, and they may not carry on 
their meetings in the same way; but in the 
main they are alike. They are all working 
for the good of the Unitarian Church, for 
the uplifting of the young people, and finally 
for the betterment of the community. ‘We 
be of one blood, ye and I,” might be heard 
among the unions as well as among the ani- 
mals of the jungle. It should create the 
same friendly feeling between the unions 
that it created between Mowgli’s compan- 
ions, and each should wish the other “good 
hunting.” This Young People’s ‘Union’ 
should be a union in fact as well as in name. 
Each separate union should feel its own 
strength and the strength of the National 
Union. Its own strength should be used 
in helping the work of the National Union, 
and in curbing and guiding its policy. Just 
as the nation is composed of all the States, 
so is the National Union composed of all 
the unions. Just as our federal govern- 
ment is made up of representatives from 
all the States, so is the national board of 
directors made up of representatives from 
all the unions. 

The government at Washington leads 
and depends upon the attitude of the differ- 
ent States. So the policy in Boston is sup- 
posed to lead and depend upon the different 
unions. It should be remembered that we 
are E pluribus unum, and that we are not 
only to stand together, but that we are to 
work together. 

By continually recruiting their ranks 
from the younger boys and girls, by doing 
something for the good of others, and by 
making their influence felt in Boston, the 
scattered societies will justify and live up 
to the name of the ‘Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union.” 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING, 

The February meeting of the Sunday 
School Society was held Monday, February 
6, at 25 Beacon Street, 2.30 P.M. Present: 
Messrs, Horton, Humphreys, Putnam, 
Griffin, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Saunderson, and 
Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved, The treasurer offered his 
regular report, which showed an improved 
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condition of finances from the last month. 
The Sunday-schools are taking very kindly 
to the change of date of the Annual Meeting, 
and are sending in contributions in response 
to the special appeal. 

Matters of publication were then discussed 
for some time. 

There was a report from Mr. Griffin, a 
special committee on the subject of planting 
new Unitarian Sunday-schools in communi- 
ties where none exist. Mr. Griffin submitted 
a list of many towns in New England, of six 
thousand inhabitants and upward, that are 
without these centres of religious education. 
The topic was considered in several aspects 
by the members present, and then Mr. Griffin 
moved that the subject be referred to the 
Committee on Outlook and Missions. 

A further result of the discussion was a 
suggestion that the general subject of Sun- 
day-school missionary work be presented at 
the Annual Meeting in May. In this con- 
nection it was hoped that some distinct, 
forcible appeal might be made for funds 
which could be used in putting a Sunday- 
school field agent in the field. This was 
voted and asked for two vears ago, but noth- 
ing definite has followed. The directors are 
desirous of bringing the whole subject for- 
ward again in as strong a way as possible 
The need of such a worker is great. 

Adjournment was made to the first Mon- 
day of March. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

The newspapers of Louisville, Ky, have 
printed a sermon by our minister, Rev. W. H. 
Ramsay, which bears on religious education 
He argues for a confirmation service in our 
Unitarian Sunday-schools. He deplores the 
indifference of the parents in the matter of 
Sunday-school work. ‘‘We have lost thou- 
sands of children from our communion be- 
cause we have not enlisted their interest and 
energies and new-born enthusiasm.” He also 
puts forth this statement: “Children are 
affected by symbols and ritual far more 
than by intellectual appeals.” And he 
praises the central idea of the Episcopal 
Church which claims that every child is 
born into it as well as into society, and which 
discards revivals and sudden conversions 
for spiritual nurture and religious educa- 
tion. 

All of this is good doctrine, and I trust 
that Mr. Ramsay will be able to impress his 
convictions on the liberal element with 
which he deals. The point we need to 
realize more clearly is the positive side of this 
statement. It is not enough to grant ab- 
stractedly that a child is born into the church, 
and has a right to it, and should be con- 
sidered from the beginning a part of it, as 
Episcopacy claims. That is the academic 
and theoretical position. How about the 
actual positive development of that idea? 
When carried out, it means a live Sunday- 
school, for one thing, in which this idea finds 
results in loyal young people who want the 
church and will not be kept out of it; in 
young minds trained to believe something 
and to give reasons for their faith. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is that, if chil- 
dren belong to the church by a native right, 
then a responsibility rests on the church to 
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meet the claims of childhood and youth by 
proper training and introduction to relig- 
ious privileges. It is with this positive 
working condition of the idea that we are 
vitally concerned at the present time, spe- 
cially by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. We have no lack of good ideas at 25 
Beacon Street. Plans abound, without 
number, of the most excellent kind. The 
teal difficulty is in finding co-operative will- 
ingness on the part of the laity and our 
church organizations to fulfil these pro- 
gressive and necessary measures. 
EpwarpD A. HorTon. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Ministerial Union will meet for a 
luncheon, Monday, February 27, at 1 P.M., al 
the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 
2 Ashburton Place. Rev. Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers will lead a discussion of ‘‘The New 
Evangelism.”’ Will those intending to take 
lunch send their names to the secretary not 
later than February 25. There is ample ac- 
commodation for all, but it is necessary to 
know about the number expecied. Those 
who cannot come to the lunch are invited to 
come to the discussion. All ministers wel- 
come. Frank S. C. Wicks, Secretary. 


The Essex Conference will meet with the 
First Parish Church of Beverly, Mass., on 
Wednesday, February 22. The business 
meeting is set for half-past two in the after- 
noon, At three o’clock Rev. James De 
Normandie and Rev. Henry George Spauld- 
ing will speak on “Our Debt to John White 
Chadwick,”’ to be followed by an address on 
“The Later Unitarianism,”’ by Rev. Samuel 
B,. Stewart. A devotional service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. 8. C. Beane, Jr., of North 
Andover. The evening session will open at 
half after seven with a musical service. Rev. 
Charles E, St. John will give his illustrated 
lecture on ‘“The Planting of Free Churches.’ 

Meetings. 

THE NortH HILt Country ASSOCIATION 
oF LIBERAL MINISTERS.—A meeting was 
arranged by Rey. F. W. Miller, Universalist 
minister at Woodsville, for Monday, January 
30. The invitations were sent to Unitarians 
and Universalists, and three of the former 
and seven of the latter met at the home of 
Mr, Miller. At 10.30 the meeting was called 
to order, and a paper was read by Rev. Miss 
S. L. McDuff. Comments and criticisms 
were passed upon the paper. At twelve 
o’clock luncheon was served in the parson- 
age, and at 1.30 the afternoon session was 
called. Dr. Wright, Unitarian minister at 
Montpelier, Vt., gave a short sermon, to the 
ministers more especially. Before adjourn- 
ing, an organization was effected, the object 
being to call the liberal ministers of ‘the 
North Hill Country” together every two or 
three months, to promote fellowship and 
to exchange ideas. Rev. E. H. Barrett of 
Bath, N.H., was made president, and Rev. 
F. W. Miller, secretary. Monday before 
Easter was set as the next date of meeting. 
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It is hoped more of the Unitarians will be 
present at our next meeting. 


Boston UniTariaN CLuB.—‘‘Thomas 
Paine’ was the subject of an address by 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton at 
the February meeting of the organization 
which was attended by more than one hun- 
dred members and their guests. President 
Horace G. Wadlin presided. In introducing 
the topic, he said it is the irony of fate that 
no one knows the whereabouts of the bones 
of a man who was one of two or three who 
gave the most distinguished service to the 
United States when it was most needed, who 
more than any other man created a public 
opinion that led to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was not an atheist, but really 
differed but little from Unitarians in his 
religious ideas. Rev. Mr. Jaynes reviewed 
the checkered and turbulent career of the 
great patriot, political pamphleteer, and pro- 
mulgator of anti-Christian doctrine, blaming 
him for what he considered his mistakes, 
praising him for his wonderful devotion to 
the cause of freedom and human rights, and 
defending him from attacks which he believed 
to be engendered by hatred, religious bigotry, 
and superstition. “It is worth while in these 
days,” he said, “‘to remember that Paine 
was the first to lift up his voice in favor of 
international arbitration, the first to advo- 
cate national and international copyright, 
the first to plead for kindness to animals, 
and the first to demand justice and equal 
rights for women.” Mr. Jaynes summed up 
his career in these words: “He had great 
virtues and conspicuous faults, and, as we 
see only one side or the other, so we are in- 
clined toward fulsome praise or unjust cen- 
sure. But, when we subtract the bad from 
the good, the good left is sufficiently great 
to give him a commanding place among 
mankind. His virtues stood out with unique 
and admirable strength. He possessed a 
kind and loving spirit, especially for all that 
was weak and unprotected. In religion he 
was a profound believer in an all-wise and 
all-loving Providence, and amid all the wild 
vagaries of French atheism Paine never wav- 
ered for one instant in his simple faith in 
Almighty God.” 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOL UNION.— 
The fourth regular meeting, twenty-second 
season, of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union of Boston was held at the Church of 
the Disciples. After the supper and social 
half-hour the meeting was called to order by 
the president, Rev. Henry H. Saunderson of 
Cambridge, for a brief devotional exercise. 
Attendants of the union know how inspiring 
is the prompt and hearty rendering of song 
and sacred passage which precedes the regular 
programme. On this occasion the largest 
audience of the season had gathered to wel- 
come Mr, Richard C. Humphreys of Boston 
and Rev. Bradley Gilman of Canton, who 
were to speak on ‘‘Travels in Palestine and 
Egypt.’”’ Mr. Humphreys’s reputation as a 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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Ask your grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, nows cents 
a bar. Mother used to pay 16 cents for it. Quality exactly 
same now. The largest bar, and best soap, of any 5 cent 
white soap made. 


Bedroom Simplicity.—Pastor Wagner says that 
contemporary art contains much that is irrelevant. over- 
wrought, falsely imagined He might have said the same 
of much of cur modern furniture. The bureau shown by 
the Paine Furniture Company in their advertisement 
to-day, however, is an exponent of simplicity that ought 
to delight the heart of the distinguished Frenchman, yet 
It 1s one of the most graceful and weii-palanced designs 
that have been offered to the public for a long time. 


Deaths. 


HOFFMAN.—At Salem, Mass., February 7, Eliza A. 
King, widow of the late Captain Charles Hoffman, 84 
years. 


In these last years ofa long lite, although blind and suffer- 
ing from a painful and incurable disease, this remarkable 
woman supervised the care of her household and main- 
tained her many interests almost until the hour of death. 
Generous in her many benefactions, ever mindful of the 
happiness of her friends and neighbors, beloved by her 
faithful women, loyal to her church and its interests, a de- 
vout Christian, she has entered into her rest. 

** For all the saints who from their labors rest, 


Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Father, be forever blessed.” 


CLARA BICKNELL HODGIN. 


Mrs. Clara Bicknell Hodgin, wife of Rev. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, died at Helena, Mont., Jan. 14, 1995, in the 
thirty-fifth year of her age. A short, fitting service at 
their Heiena home was conducted by the Jewish rabbi 
and the pastor of the Methodist church. The bereaved 
husband and mother then brought the body to St. Paul, 
Minn., for cremation at Forest Hill Cemetery. They 
were met by other near relatives and a few friends, among 
these Rev. Elinor E. Gordon of Des Moines, la., who 
conducted the services there. On Sunday, January 29, 
memorial services were held in Humboldt, la, both 
morning and afternoon, in the little church she loved, by 
friends with whom the greater part of her helpful, happy 
life was spent. The exercises in the morning were by the 
Sunday-school in which she had been for years a most 
enthusiastic and successful worker. 

In the afternoon the service was in charge of the pastor, 
Rev. Robert Ewart Ramsay. Rev. Rhett A. Omstead of 
Decorah, Ia., was also present and spoke a few earnest, 
helpful words, The leading address was by Rev. Elinor 
Gordon. It seemed most fitting tnat she who has long 
had a place in all our hearts should be chosen to speak 
words of comfort and hope to the sorrowing family and 
friends of our dear Mrs. Hodgin. 

Extracts were read from a number of beautifully sym- 
pathetic letters, selected from the many received by the 
family. Tributes were given by friends of Mrs. Hodgin, 
who have «nown, loved, and .abored with her in the years 
of her life here, both before and since her marriage to 
Mr. Hodgin Nov. 12, 1901. 

Mrs. Hodgin wis exceptionally adapted to the many- 
sided work of a minister’s wife. [he deep sense of grief 
and loss felt both here and at Helena where she went with 
her husband September, 1993, richly testify to her skill 
and devotion. The resolutions sent by the Helena 
church and by the Women’s Ailiance of that city express 
in strong and heartfelt terms not only ],ve and apprecia- 
tion, but a spirit of loyalty and devotion to the cause she 
loved, and an earnest purpose to go on with the work, in- 
spired by her memory and example. Such a life is indeed 
worth living. 

The services closed with the reading of “The Choir 
Invisible,” read atthe request of Mr. Hodgin, whose 
loss cannot be estimated, but who will return to his 
chosen work assured of the loyalty, affection, and sym- 
pathy of this entire church and community. 

GAZELLR STEVENS SHARP. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
anc EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Acojoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 
Telephones. Roxbury 72 and 73. 


\ HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”? 
Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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general and observant travelling companion |a broader sympathy, a more inclusive defi- 


is widely known. ‘‘Go where he will, the 
wise man is at home.” 
the journey from Alexandria to Bethlehem, 
from mosque to temple, we were treated to 
some bit of color or sympathetic insight into 
the real life of the country. The picturesque 
donkey drivers and the modern pilgrims to 
Jerusalem are quite as real as Rameses or 
Cesar Augustus. One of the many delight- 
ful features of Mr. Humphreys’s lecture was 
his pleasant comprehension of the interest 
which stay-at-homes ever feel in the modern 
life of historical cities. 

By a frequent use of his choice collection 
of pictures and souvenirs, as well as by anec- 
dote and appropriate comment, he acquainted 
his listeners with many of the strange cus- 
toms of Palestine and Egypt. Mr. Hum- 
phreys spoke of Palestine with the intimate 
and reverent touch of a thorough Bible 
student. To him, and those who followed 
him, to walk in the streets of Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem and Jericho is second only to 
treading the golden streets of the New Jeru- 
salem. ‘‘I came away,” he said, ‘“‘with an 
increased love, respect, and reverence for 
the Bible, and with a new-found force in its 
stories and parables.”” Rev. Bradley Gilman 
supplemented Mr. Humphreys’s address by 
adding his own impressions of Nazareth. 
This little town seemed to him to have more 
of its early characteristics than any of the 
places frequented by Jesus. In the short 
time left to him Mr. Gilman traced the de- 
velopment of Jesus’ character to the soli- 
tude of country life. At 8.45 the meeting 
was reluctantly adjourned. Maud Louise 
Parker, Secretary. 


THE CHIcAGO AssocIATE ALLIANCE.—The 
regular meeting was held February 2 at the 
Church of the Messiah, the president, Mrs. 
Dudley, inthe chair. Owing to the extreme 
cold, the attendance was less than usual, 
about forty. Mrs. Dudley reported the sat- 
isfactory completion of the work at the Uni- 
tarian rooms which have taken on a much 
more cheerful and attractive air. The very 
full report of the Religious News Committee, 
given by the chairman, Mrs. E. C. Smith, 
embraced events during the past eight 
months, both within and without our de- 
nomination, in our own country, in many 
European countries, and in Japan. Mrs. 
Delano asked the aid and co-operation of 
the Alliance in behalf of the Western News 
Letter, the first issue of: which is to appear 
shortly. Rev. Fred A. Weil read a paper on 
“International Arbitration,’ with special 
reference to the American attitude both ac- 
tual and desired. The term ‘‘compulsory 
arbitration’’ was criticised as inconsistent, 
implying a resort to force. That the world 
is tending toward settling its disputes by 
arbitration is undoubted, but whether Amer- 


ica is to lead in this reform or only follow | 


seems not so certain. In considering the 


ten treaties now before the Senate for rati- | 


fication, that body may yet fail to grasp 
the opportunity, though urged to it by the 


Secretary of State. The sentiment of our 
nation is against war, not from motives of 
fear, but from a larger sense of brotherhood, 


At each stage of | 


|disputes between nations, 
wisdom of the Chief Executive and the | 


nition of welfare. The recent invitation to 
the powers from President Roosevelt for a 
second Hague Conference was mentioned, and 


'the favorable attitude of certain nations 


toward it. On the other hand are the ques- 
tion of limitation of armaments left un- 
settled at the former conference, the neces- 
sarily changed position of the czar, the gen- 


}eral increase in defences everywhere, and 


the somewhat disconcerting admiration 


| Japan’s success at arms demands from even 


the most strenuous advocates. But, in spite 
of these, the movement is going forward, 
and, reversing the old admonition, now, in 
time of war, we must prepare for peace. 
Following The Hague Conference, the second 
great step was the establishment of the per- 
manent Court of Arbitration in 1901 in which 
forty nations were included, Russia and 
Japan among them. ‘The next step, and of 
even greater importance, may be the crea- 
tion of an International Advisory Congress, 
a matter now before our Congress. ‘This de- 
liberative body, holding the same relation to 
the civilized nations as does our legislative 
body to the union of States, would be the 
most effective weapon against war with its 
horrible and senseless waste of life and prop- 
erty. An immediate result of such regular 
meetings would mean a closer acquaintance 
among the nations, in itself a strong deter- 
rent. To the assertion, in spite of man’s 
ethical development, that war will always 
be, is the constantly increasing protest of 
the peace movement which in this country 
started in Channing’s study ninety years 
ago, and has been spurred on from time to 
time by such ringing words and unswerving 
faith as Victor Hugo lent the cause. An 
ultimate tribunal for all Christian nations 
was to him an assured fact. The large share, 
and the most terrible, religion has had in 
the world’s wars must not be forgotten, nor 
the responsibility which now belongs to her 
to aid the peace movement if she is still to 
hold aloft her high ideals. Army and navy 
may yet merely police the world to hale to 
court nations that disturb the peace, as now 
individuals are brought. Indeed, individual 
morality must become national morality. 
Between nations might shall not determine 
right, but justice acting calmly and delib- 
erately. There are none but can help to 
carry forward this standard, none but can 
help to make this sentiment universal. Mr. 
Pulsford led the discussion, emphasizing the 
fact that mercenary motives too often cause 
or prolong wars waged ostensibly for na- 
tional honor or the protection of the weak. 
Whenever the people by means of education 
shall grasp the real situation and appreciate 
the utter waste, war will come to an end. 
Mr. Hawley admitted mercenary motives to 
be often powerful, but claimed much still 
for a national sense of honor, for sentiment 
far removed from the mercenary, as illus- 
trated in Japan’s attitude previous to and 
during the present war. But, justified as to 
cause or not, there is a better way of settling 
There may be 
the same spirit of resentment, but education 


| will change the expression of it from a bru- 


tish instinct to kill to a wise consideration of 
the principles involyed. To overcome evil 
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with good applies here as in minor affairs 
and must not cease to be emphasized. Mr. 
Smith urged the need of a better world or- 
ganization. The lack of it in the past has 
justified the state in going to war. Let us 
hail with joy the prospect of an International 
Congress and every other practical step 
toward this world organization. Mr. Backus 
declared the two causes mentioned in the 
discussion were exemplified on respective 
sides of the present war, the one justifiable, 
the other not. As a remedy for the cure of 
war, there is no better than a closer ac- 
quaintance and consequent friendship be- 
tween the peoples of different nations. The 
International Congress from this point of 
view alone would bea step in the right di- 
rection. Marian M. Lewis, Secretary. 


Chutches. 


Batu, N.H.—Independent Christian So- 
ciety, Rev. E. H. Barrett: The Women’s Al- 
liance recently presented a play, in which 
the characters were ably represented. By 
request, it will be repeated in the near fut- 
ure. -A meeting of the Alliance was held 
at the residence of Mrs. Pharon Foster last 
Tuesday, and next Tuesday a social meeting 


WATCHING the FACE 


RYING to guess sentences from 

looks and lips, catching a word 
here and there — how familiar this 
is to the partially deaf. 
{ The only aid, here, of real value 
is the OTOPHONE — an instru- 
ment held against the ear, not in- 
serted. To prove its claims it will 
be sent on a three days’ free trial. 
{ Our illustrated price-list shows 
styles for church and strest use, 
as well as for indoor conversation. 
In writing, kindly address Depart- 


ment E. 
OPTICIAN 
1o4 E. 234 S 
125 W. 42d St, ‘ NEW YORK 
650 Madison Ave. ag 
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jas, Cannas, Gloxinias, etc., all different; ’ ‘some worth 
each, but we mail this magnificent collection 

upon receipt of $1.00 and this notice. We grow mi 
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will be held at the residence of Mrs. Randall, 
thus showing that the members of the Alli- 
ance are much interested in the work. Rev. 
E. H. Barrett, lately of Sherwood, Mich., is 
highly esteemed, and good results are prom- 
ised by his labors, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AIl Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. EK. E. Newbert: Mr. Newbert’s 
sermon topics for January and February are 
on the general subject of ‘“‘Modern Re- 
ligious Thinking,’ developed in the follow- 
ing order: ‘“‘The World and Man,” ‘‘The 
Idea of God,” ‘‘The Bible and the Higher 
Criticism,’’ ‘Jesus and the Historic Spirit,” 
“Prayer in the Light of Law,’ ‘‘One World 
at a Time,” ‘‘The Supremacy of Character,” 
“The Sanctities of Life,” ‘The Church of the 
Living God.” 


PiymoutH, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
John Cuckson: A reception was given to Rev. 
and Mrs. John Cuckson on Tuesday evening, 
February 7, by the members of the First 
Parish. A happy company, including mem- 
bers of other denominations, assembled in 
Kendall Hall, to express their gratification 
at Mr. Cuckson’s decision to remain in 
Plymouth. Music, short addresses, and an 
original hymn added to the pleasure of the 
oceasion. The parish is in a most prosper- 
ous condition. Mr. Cuckson’s fine sermons 
and interesting lectures attract large and 
appreciative audiences, while his warm heart 
and ready sympathy cannot fail to make 
each year closer the bond which unites min- 
ister and people. 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rev. W. D. Simonds: On the evening of Feb- 
ruary 12, the minister began a series of 
Sunday evening lectures. An introductory 
lecture for Lincoln’s birthday bore the title 
“Lincoln and the Men who saved the 
Union,” and later Shakespearean lectures are 
announced as follows: February 19, ‘The 
Shakespearean Mystery, Bacon and the 
Cipher”; February 26, ‘‘Woman, Home, and 
Marriage, in Shakespeare”’ ; March 5, “‘Shakes- 
pearean Politics, Morals, and Religion”’; 
March 12, Sacred Concert; March 19, ““Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet and Hamlets of the Stage’; 
March 26, ‘‘Shakespeare and the Masters: 
Milton, Voltaire, Hugo, and Browning”; 
April 2, sacred concert. A new series of 
Sunday morning sermons-on the general 
subject, ‘The Heart of all Creeds,’’ is also 
announced as follows: ‘‘God as Universal 
Life,’ ‘God as Infinite Power,’”’ ‘God as 
Eternal Love,” ‘Transcendent Beauty of 
the Christ Ideal,” ‘The Imperial Com- 
mand of Conscience,”’ ‘‘ Deathlessness of the 
Human Soul,” “Faith and Doubt in the 
Heart of all Creeds.”’ 


Personal. 


Missing a train in Philadelphia did not 
prevent Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of German- 
town from preaching in the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Wilmington recently. It was 
necessary for him to charter a special train. 
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Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 

THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $1. 

RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 


| receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - Boston 


MESSAGES. OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


He reached the city, preached a sermon on | price by 


“‘Perseverance,’’—a decidedly appropriate 
subject,—and left soon after noon on a 
regular train for hishome, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - = Boston 


a bureau. 
the bursting point, and you can open or shut it 
with the finger of one hand in a moment. 


$95 


CHASTE. 


designer who can put on ornament suc- 


cessfully is a great man, but the designer who can 
omit ornament successfully is much greater. 
certain restraint is the strongest expression. 


A 


bureau is the type of that kind of successful re- 


Its beauty is the beauty of just proportion, of per- 
fect symmetry of parts and lines and sincerity. 
bureau pure and simple, and it does not seek to be more. 


It is a 


made as finely as we know how to make 
Load one of these bottom drawers to 


Oak, $38. 


To meet the demand, we also make this bureau in maple, birch, and mahogany. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 OGOANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
. Home Again. 
. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
. What shall I do for Others this: Year ? 
. War and Peace. 
- Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
. The Fading Leaf. 
. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


Series on “ Life’s Dark Problems.” 


8. I. The Answer of Job. 

10. II. Some Theological Answers 

mu. If. The Divine Government. 

12, IV. Pain. 

16.  YV. Life’s Incompleteness, 

18. VI. Moral Evil. 

19. VII. Death, 

20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 

21. IX. Mental Disease and Decay. 

9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 

13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 
Day. 

14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth, 

15. A Happy New Year. 

17. ‘The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 


ert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York, 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


G80. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


In France: “‘What’s the French for mashed 
potatoes?’ “Why, eh—pommes-de-terre 
d’amour, of course.”’—Life. 


Dr. Bailey (looking at thermometer): 
“Humm! I don’t like your temperature.” 
Sick student: “Then why did you take it?” 
Harvard Lampoon. 


‘Please excuse Mary from attending school 
this afternoon, as she has an illustrated throat 
with glaciers on both sides,” was a note sent 
to a teacher.—Sacred Heart Review 


A ministerial subscriber to the Presby- 
terian wishes all churches could be labelled 
as he saw a certain barber-shop in Lans- 
downe, Pa., advertising itself—Anti-skeptic. 


The teacher had been talking about a hen 
sitting on eggs, and, with the incubator in 
his mind, asked if eggs could be hatched in 
any other way. ‘‘Yes, put ’em under a 
duck,’’ was the response, 


Father Taylor was once disturbed by 
people who went out during the service, 
and he said with emphasis, ‘‘If there are 
any more people here with holes in their 
stockings, they can go out now.” 


Father Taylor was once describing the hot 
chase of Pharaoh after the Israelites when 
he came to the emphatic conclusion, 
“Brothers, I don’t know what you think 
about it, but I should say that Pharaoh 
must have been a hard drinker.” 


The following ingenuous sign, displayed 
last summer by a fruiterer in a Southern 
California town, is not without humor :— 


WATERMELONS. 


25 cents Our choice, 
35 cents Your choice. 


A young man applied for a position as 
teacher in a small Georgia town. But, alas! 
there was an examination to be passed, and 
from that ordeal the candidate returned in a 
melancholy state of mind. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Sam?” asked one of his townsmen. 
“Couldn’t you stand the examination?” 
“No, suh,’’ was the answer. ‘They asked 
me about things that happened before I was 
born.”’—New York Times. 


An ordinary echo is a curious thing; but, 
according to a Frenchman at a watering- 
place in the Pyrenees, one echo on the 
Franco-Prussian frontier is far from ordinary. 
‘“As soon as you have spoken,” said the 
Frenchman, who had secured an audience 
of wide-eyed tourists, ‘you hear distinctly 
the voice leap from rock to rock, from preci- 
pice to precipice, and as soon as it has passed 
the frontier it assumes the Spanish tongue!”’ 
Argonaut, 


As a stranger in Philadelphia I was much 
amused by certain provincialisms. One of 
these was the use of the word “off’’ instead 
of ‘from.’’ “Please buy flowers off me,” 
say the youthful street-vendors, One day, 
while waiting for some groceries, a young 
lady, evidently unused to housekeeping, ap- 
proached the raw Irish clerk and timidly 
asked: “I want some mutton to make broth. 
Shall I get it off the neck?” ‘No, mo’om,” 
was the solemn reply, as the clerk pointed 
to the butcher busy at his block, ‘‘ye git it off 
that mon,’’—Presbyterian. 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. k. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


| Trains men and women for the Present Day 
| Ministry. 


No Doctrinal Tests. 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


s 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


RUCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business, Ilius- 
trated pamphlet sent free. DR G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass 
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BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Nhinister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
... CONTENTS... 
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The Power of Unitarianism. 
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Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Co., 


